HIS congress was authorized by Hon. 
Wm. C. Sproul, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, under direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, State Supt. 
Thomas E. Finegan and Deputy Supts. J. 
George Becht and Wm. D. Lewis, and the 
State Board of Education, comprising 
Messrs. William Lauder, Marcus Aaron, 
E. S. Templeton, Robert C. Shaw, John P. 
Garber and L. E. McGinnes. 

The advisory committee were Drs. S. B. 
McCormick, Frank P. Graves, Joseph 
Swain, Harlan Updegraff, W. G. Cham- 
bers John P. Garber, W. M. Davidson, J. 
B. Richey, I. B. Bush and F. E. Downes. 
The announcement of State Supt. Finegan 
was as follows: 

“As stated in my invitation of October 
13, 1919, to many of the leading educa- 
tional workers of this and other states, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
with the cordial support and co-operation 
of Governor William C. Sproul, has ar- 
ranged to hold an Educational Congress at 
the State Capitol, Harrisburg, from No- 
vember 17 to 22, 1919. The purpose of this 
Congress is to consider existing funda- 
mental American educational needs, partic- 
ularly as revealed by our recent national 
experience, and to determine what modifi- 
cations, if any, of the curriculums or of 
the general plan and scope of the work of 
our elementary and secondary schools, 
should be made to meet such fundamental 
state and national needs. 

“The work of the Congress will be car- 
ried on through a series of small confer- 
ences. It is not intended to hold mass 
meetings or to have formal lectures or ad- 
dresses. Men and women of broad educa- 
tional experience and dependable judg- 
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ment, as well as those of highest authority 
in special fields of education in our own 
and other states, and those of proved abil- 
ity in other professions and in business and 
public affairs, will be invited to partici- 
pate in these conferences. About three 
hundred persons are at present included in. 
the list. Leaders will be chosen to present 
the subjects in each conference, and these 
subjects will then be open for general dis- 
cussion. 

“A committee will be appointed to for- 
mulate the general conclusions reached as 
to matters under consideration in each 
conference. The report of this committee 
will be of highest value in determining 
matters of state policy concerning our edu- 
cational work. 

“Although invitations are extended to 
some speakers to open discussions or to 
attend the conference on a specified sub- 
ject, such speakers are also invited to at- 
tend any of the conferences in session and 
to participate in the discussions therein. 
Those who receive invitations to attend the 
Congress without mention of a specific con- 
ference are invited because of their broad 
general knowledge of and wide experience 
in educational administration and are ur- 
gently requested to attend as many of the 
conferenes as may be possible. 

“Those teachers, directors, supervisors 
or specialists who have been designated by 
their superintendents or board of directors 
to attend the congress are cordially wel- 
comed and invited to attend the confer- 
ences in which they are most interested 
and to participate in the discussions.” 

The evening meetings were held in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, that 
of Monday evening was presided over by 
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Hon. Marcus Aaron of the State Board of 
Education. Addresses were made by Gov 
ernor Sproul, by John M. Thomas of Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, and by Hon. 
Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, Pres- 
ident Wilson’s Cabinet. These meetings 
were continued during Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings. 

The day sessions were held as follows: 
Training Teachers, meeting in the Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s reception room; Higher 
Education, Supreme Court chamber; Edu- 
cational Measurements, Senate chamber; 
Music, Senate caucus room; Health Educa- 
tion, hall of the House of Representatives ; 
Mental Hygiene, Senate caucus room; 
Americanization, Senate caucus room; Ru- 
ral Education, House caucus room; Moral 
Instruction, Senate caucus room; History 
and Social Science, Governor’s reception 
room; General Science, House caucus 
room; Vocational Educational, Industrial 
Education, Senate post office; Agricultural 
Education, Supreme Court chamber; Home 
Economics, Supreme Court chamber ; School 
Support, Senate chamber; English, Gover- 
nor’s reception room; Geography, House 
caucus room; Mathematics, House post 
office; Foreign Language, Senate post of- 
fice; All-Year School, ante room, House; 
Thrift, Lieutenant Governor’s reception 
room; Art, House post office; Continua- 
tion School, ante room, House; High School 
Administration, Lieutenant Governor’s re- 
ception room; Libraries, Senate post office. 

As an educational conference, it differed 
from many that have been conducted in 
the past under various auspices. The con- 
clusions of the sectional meetings were 
gathered together in each case by a special 
committee of experts and it is proposed to 
use this report as the basis for the re-ad- 
justment of the present system of the State. 

The spirit of the week’s conferences was 
wonderful. The delegates realized that 
their work was extraordinary and that they 
were making educational history in the 
State. As a democratic experiment in edu- 
cation, it was a complete success. 

Dr. Finegan, who was unfortunately con- 
fined to his bed during these conferences 
and for weeks thereafter by a severe at- 
tack of grippe and pneumonia, conceived 
the idea of calling together the educators 
of the State and allowing them to map out 
their own system. Hence these delegates 
went back to their school boards and indi- 
vidual institutions enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of development in their work 
through the guidance of the State Depart- 
ment. 

A few of the general conclusions of the 
conference can be summarized. 
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1. That the educational standards of the 
State can be very greatly improved through 
the centralizing of control in the hands of 
State officials with well-defined powers to 
inspect the schools of the State. 

2. That education costs money and that 
the enlightenment of the State can be defin- 
itely bought by the State. 

3. That an immediate move must be 
made to raise the salaries of the school 
teachers in order to prevent the exodus 
from the profession of high-grade men and 
women. 

4. That the continuation school system 
of the State must be immediately revised 
to meet the needs of modern industry. 

5. That the junior high school is a press- 
ing solution of the problem of higher edu- 
cation. 

6. That the colleges of the State should 
be more closely correlated with the work 
of the public school system of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

7. That the Health Department and the 
Department of Public Instruction should be 
more closely allied in the work of promot- 
ing the health of the State. 

8. That American ideals of thrift, patri- 
otism, good health, respect for the use of 
good English and cleanliness in politics is 
the definite aim of all instruction. 

9. That all school children should be 
periodically inspected for physical defects 
and corrective exercises and treatments be 
prescribed by school authorities. 

10. That all instruction should be .ad- 
justed to meet the needs, not of school sys- 
tems, but of the child. 

This last provision is doubtless the most 
important and the following repprts of the 
individual committees shows sympathy with 
the development of a State system built on 
the principle that all instruction should 
have a living value. 

Each of these twenty-five topics is here 
presented in a condensed report, for which 
we are indebted to Dr. Wm. D. Lewis and 
Maior Fred. Engelhardt of the Department 
of Public Instruction. As many of the re- 
ports of conferences were submitted to 
these gentlemen without the names of those 
participating, it seemed best to omit all 
names, making them uniform in this re- 
spect. 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Training of Teachers—The following reso- 
lutions were adopted at the close of the 
Teacher Training Section of the Educational 
Congress : 

1. That steps be taken by the proper au- 
thorities to provide adequate practice teaching 
facilities for the state normal schools. 

2. That, as rapidly as possible, the state 
normal schools require a four-year high 
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school pre-requisite for admission and pro- 
vide a four-year course of instruction for 
graduation therefrom. 

3. That all certification of teachers be placed 
in the Department of Public Instruction. 

4. That Miss Carney’s plan for the training 
of rural teachers be endorsed. 

5. That much larger appropriations of money 
are absolutely necessary for the adequate car- 
rying out of the program endorsed by this 
conference. 

6. That we approve the judgment of Super- 
intendent Finegan in selecting Doctor Row- 
land as head of the Bureau of Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification, that we thank Doctor 
Rowland for arranging the programs and pre- 
siding over the meetings of this conference, 
and that we pledge him our aid in carrying 
out his program of improvement in the State. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Higher Education—As the time for discus- 
sion was very limited, the conference voted to 
have a report of information, rather than 
recommendations. 

The president, speaking on “ American and 
European Systems of Education,” maintained 
that the advantages of the European systems 
over the American are: (1) The ease with 
which reforms, once accepted, can be intro- 
duced through a highly centralized administra- 
tion of education; (2) The early age at which 
children choose their life work, and the highly 
specialized instruction, affording thorough 
preparation in all lines; (3) The respect paid 
to the teaching profession through perma- 
nency of tenure and a sliding scale cf both 
salaries and pensions, which results in bring- 
ing splendidly prepared teachers into all grades 
of work, even the elementary; and (4) The 
marked superiority of the continuation school 
system. 

As against this, American education offers 
the following advantages: (1) Democracy and 
equality of opportunity to all, without respect 
to social caste; (2) Spontaneity and freedom 
to conduct educational experiments, without 
waiting for official request from a centralized 
administration; (3) Freedom from the mili- 
taristic system and control, which has cost the 
German schools so much in time and money; 
and (4) The splendid financial support that 
can be given to education, as the result of 
freedom from the staggering war debts of 
Europe. 

The natural conclusion is that America 
should recognize the advantages of a central- 
ized system, adopting such supervision and 
guidance as will make possible the gains that 
come from a central control, but escaping at 
the same time from the evils that atterd it in 
the Old World. The ideal is supervision and 
centralization to the point of preserving the 
essential and the established, with freedom for 
experiment and working out local problems 
unhindered by central authority. We should 
welcome a better recognition of the teaching 
profession through securing a-special bureau 
in the President’s Cabinet, and assimilating the 
Continental provisions for increasing salaries 
and pensions. We should also improve our 











facilities for continuation education. And we 
should be willing to make even larger expen- 
ditures for education, since obviously no other 
expenditure yields greater returns. 

In the address on Admission to College, it 
was maintained that certification, rather than 
examinations, should be used, on the ground 
that: (1) Examinations afford a poor test of 
the attainments of a student, as so much is 
dependent upon his physical condition and 
“cramming”; and (2) The drawbacks to cer- 
tification may be removed by keeping and con- 
sulting records from the beginning of his 
school life of each student’s individual his- 
tory—physical, athletic, social, moral and men- 
tal; by requiring every student admitted to 
be endorsed by the faculty of his school; by 
having it understood that every one is ad- 
mitted upon probation; and by removing from 
the accredited list any school whose pupils 
have for several years been shown te fail in 
college work. 

It was claimed by the next speaker that 
vocational subjects do not’ possess intellectual 
training. The proper background, the only 
qualities which should determine college en- 
trance, are in the class with Latin and higher 
mathematics. While something can be urged 
against the examination method of admission, 
much more can be said against certification. 
The secondary schools need to be kept up to 
proper standards by being forced to meet col- 
lege entrance examinations, and there is some- 
thing fundamentally weak in a student who 
cannot pass examinations. 

In the address on Psychological Tests as a 
Basis for Admission to College, an account 
was given of the intelligence tests recently 
made of five thousand students in twenty- 
seven Pennsylvania colleges. The results of 
these tests, with similar data from other 
sources, tend to show that innate intelligence 
is a better index of ability to do college work 
than the particular subject-matter a pupil has 
studied in the secondary school, although the 
subject must be somewhat taken into account. 
Probably these intelligence tests should be 
given by the secondary schools, rather than 
the colleges, and then certified to, as college 
admission is but one phase of the great prob- 
lem of vocational guidance. Experience with 
intelligence tests, confirming conclusions were 
contributed by other leading professors. 

A paper on the Changes that the War has 
Shown to be Desirable, held that new courses 
were not so much to be sought as changes and 
modifications of existing subject-matter. For 
example, economics should now be centered 
about the idea of “thrift,” as possibly in the 
Rural Economics, now being developed. Mili- 
tary training can be maintained in the colleges 
only by being made compulsory, but a new 
emphasis has been given to the physical well- 
being of the student, and to the army disci- 
pline, with its ideals of prompt obedience, 
punctuality, and respect for superiors. 

In a paper on Better Training for Business 
by the College the following pedagogical prin- 
ciples were suggested: (1) A closer union of 
descriptive work with problems calling for 
reasoning; (2) Individual instruction; (3) 
More class activity through discussion and 
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actual practice; (4) A revision of the relation 
of the “cultural” to the “vocational” sub- 
a (5) The development of investigation ; 
and (6) A training in expression. 

Generous State Aid to Higher Education 
was advocated on the ground that the work of 
the elementary and secondary schools cannot 
be properly done without the provision and 
stimulus afforded through adequate develop- 
ment of the higher work. The church col- 
leges could not reasonably be expected to sever 
their ecclesiastical and religious bonds, and 
their support is cared for and now about to 
be enormously increased by the raising of new 
endowments, but the institutions more or less 
allied with the state must be granted greatly 
enlarged appropriations. A commonwealth so 
wealthy as Pennsylvania could furnish for 
this purpose a support far exceeding that 
which the Western states now give so un- 
grudingly to their institutions. 

In the brief discussion that followed, Presi- 
dents of colleges spoke for a retention of the 
humanities in high school and college, as the 
sustenance of an age that is primarily ethical, 
and not industrial; while Political Science 
should now be made a required study in all 
liberal arts courses. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Educational Measurements—The committee 
appointed to formulate the results of the 
Conference submits the following: 

1. The well attended meetings, the uniform 
and constructive interest shown by the group, 
and the many excellent contributions, re- 
ported by various persons, indicate the wide- 
spread interest throughout the State in edu- 
cational measurements. 

2. The general interest in educational 
measurements in the State, the salutary ef- 
fects already noticed and reported, the diffi- 
culties met in giving and conducting standard 
tests in rural districts, the financial cost of 
giving and of following them up with rem- 
edial measures, brought out frequent expres- 
sion of the hope that some central agency 
may be created to act as a clearing house for 
educational tests and measurements and for 
the encouragement of scientific study of edu- 
cational problems. 

3. The two large universities of the State 
were frequently commended for their initia- 
tive in the movement of scientifically measur- 
ing school products, and for their zeal and 
service in furthering all possible assistance to 
schools in this movement. They have made 
a distinct contribution to educational progress 
in the State. The school-men of the State 
hope that these two institutions will continue 
to act as centers for further work in tests 
and measurements. 

4. The minimum benefits of educational 
tests and measurements as fully illustrated by 
the various reports and discussions are: 

a, Their assistance in oe the grad- 
ing and classification of pupil s. 

b, The diagnosis of pupils’ individual weak- 
nesses. 

c, Modification and improvement of meth- 
ods of instruction and supervision. 
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d, Changes suggested in the course of 
study. 

e, Determining the time allotment of cer- 
tain school subjects. 

f, Assistance and impetus given in the de- 
termination of specific measures to reach in- 
dividual children. 

g, The measurement of progress made by 
children from time to time. 

h, Comparative uses of the results in order 
to stimulate individual schools and individual 
pupils as well. 

i, Evaluation of text-books. 

5. The conference brought out very vividly 
the fact that improvements are necessary in 
the matter of more uniform directions in the 
giving of tests and in the scoring of results, 
For this difficulty the conference recommends 
that all persons who have concrete sugges- 
tions for improving the directions of giving 
well known tests, and of improving the 
method of scoring, submit them in writing 
either to the University of Pennsylvania or 
to the University of Pittsburgh, and that 
these two institutions collaborate, and then 
communicate with the authors of tests criti- 
cized with the purpose of bringing about 
necessary improvements. 

6. The various normal schools of the 
State should acquaint their students who will 
become teachers in the State with the prac- 
tical benefits, the use and the methods of giv- 
ing educational tests and measurements, so 
that they may become better able to derive 
assistance from them. 

7. The conference recommends that wher- 
ever tests and measurements are introduced 
a definite program be followed in order that 
the results of the tests may have a real per- 
manent and constructive value. Superintend- 
ents should plan at the beginning of the year 
what tests they will give, when they will 
give them, and what uses they are to serve. 

8. The giving of tests and use of measure- 
ments must ever bear in mind the making of 
a more efficient school. For this reason the 
conference laid emphasis on the diagnostic 
value of tests and the need of remedial 
measures as a “ follow up” procedure. The 
object of the test should be not so much the 
making of records, as the improvement of the 
school and the progress of the child. 

9. The conference appreciates the value of 
an annual conference on measurements and 
hopes that such conferences may be held an- 
nually so that the school-men of the State 
may contribute mutual assistance, through the 
report and discussion of problems and bene- 
fits that may arise from this work. 

10. It would be of distinct advantage to 
have a state-wide report on educational tests 
and measurements. 


MUSIC. 


Music—The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

1. That a committee of five members be 
formed, to consist of the State Supervisor 
of Music as chairman and four active super- 
visors of public school music, who shall be 
appointed by the chair; this committee to 
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serve the State Supervisor in an advisory 
capacity and to meet at his call. 

2. That the State Board of Education be 
requested to bear the expenses of such meet- 
ings, because of their value to musical educa- 
tion in the State. 


HEALTH EDUCATION. 


Health Education—1. That a rational and 
adequate health program should. be provided 
for all school children and teachers of Penn- 
sylvania, including those attending public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

2. That such a program should include the 
health inspection, examination and care of all 
children, with reference to (a) Prevention 
and control of acute and communicable dis- 
eases. (b) The detection of health defects 
and the program of follow-up and remedial 
work for the fullest possible correction of all 
health defects discovered and remediable, and 
(c) The provision of adequate means for the 
special care and training of those children 
possessing irremediable physical and mental 
defects. 

3. That the fullest possible provision for the 
positive and constructive program of health 
care and cultivation desirable for the main- 
tenance and improvement of the health of 
the children of the schools requires main- 
tenance and care of healthful school plants, 
equipment and supplies, and hygiene admin- 
istration and management of the schools. 

4. That great prominence and thoroughness 
should be given to the problems of health in- 
struction and training for all school children, 
giving particular recognition and attention to 
the promotion of nutrition of all children. 

5. That a comprehensive and satisfactory 
program of health education in the schools 
includes. generous and complete provision of 
physical activities for all boys and girls. 

The following resolution is offered by a 
special sub-committee appointed at the re- 
quest of the Conference: 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Health 
Department of the Educational Congress that, 

1. In order to remain healthy and grow 
strong, a developing child should have at 
least one hour of vigorous physical exercise 
of some form per day. 

2. The minimum space for schools having 
less than 200 pupils should be an unobstructed 
outdoor play space of 2,000 square feet, plus 
20 square feet for each enrolled pupil. For 
schools having more than 200 pupils there 
should be an unobstructed outdoor play space 
of 2,000 square feet, plus 30 square feet per 
enrolled pupil. For use during inclement 
weather there should be in schools of less 
than 200 pupils an unobstructed play room or 
gymnasium not less than 30 by 85 feet, and 
for schools of more than 200 pupils at least 
two such spaces. 

Play equipment. The minimum play sup- 
plies for one year in a school of less than 200 
pupils should be—two soccer footballs, for all 
forms of gymnastic games; one volley ball, 
three indoor baseballs and one bat. The ap- 
paratus equipment, if such can be procured. 
should consist of one giant stride, two hori- 








zontal bars, one jump pit, and one swing 
frame with four seats. For schools of more 
than 200 pupils these supplies and equipment 
should be increased proportionately. 

For high schools the minimum space of the 
outdoor play ground should be large enough 
to allow the playing of vigorous games and 
the practice of the standard athletic events. 
While an adequate athletic field some dis- 
tance from the school is very useful, a 
smaller space immediately adjoining the 
school is of greatest use. This unobstructed 
play space should not be less than 40,000 
square feet. If it is possible to secure a field 
large enough for a full-sized baseball field 
this would be extremely useful at all times of 
the year. The gymnasium space should be 
large enough to accommodate all pupils not 
less than two periods per week. Forty square 
feet of floor space per pupil is necessary. In 
large schools this means several gymnasiums. 
The equipment for the play field should con- 
sist of a sufficient number of balls, bats, 
hurdles, jumppits, shot, etc., necessary for a 
vigorous play life of high school students. 
The equipment of the gymnasiums should be 
very simple, consisting mainly of types of 
apparatus allowing mass instruction. 

3. The administration of physical education 
work in the elementary schools. 

1. Regular Work. (a) In grades one to 
four the classroom teachers should conduct 
the work of their own classes. (b) In grades 
five to eight the boys of two rooms should 
be combined wherever possible into one gym- 
nastic class under direction of a man, and 
the girls of these two classes at the same 
time should be in charge of a woman teacher 
of physical training. 

2. Corrective Work. The corrective work 
in all elementary schools should be super- 
vised by the Director of Physical Education, 
under the direction of medical experts. 

3. Athletic competition and play, both dur- 
ing and after school hours, must engage all 
pupils, and must be in the hands of trained 
teachers. 

In the high schools all physical education 
work, including the coaching in athletics, 
should be conducted under the supervision of 
physical education. In athletics the greatest 
emphasis must be placed upon mass competi- 
tion engaging all pupils. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. 


Mental Hygiene—The papers and discus- 
sions on Mental Hygiene showed the neces- 
sity for more adequate provision for the 
classification and education of the following 
groups of children: 

The classification of normal children on the 
basis of physical, mental, educational and so- 
cial development into groups which are ap- 
proximately homogenous to facilitate better 
teaching. 

Superior children in the regular grades are 
at a great disadvantage in that they are not 
reqttired to put forth effort and consequently 
fail in the mental development which they 
should obtain. In groups of their own kind 
they can both progress more rapidly and un- 
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dertake additional work in special fields. 
These children constitute a particularly val- 
uable social asset. 

The very low grade defective children should 
be excluded from the public schools. The 
schools should, however, take steps to assist 
parents in placing the child in a State Institu- 
tion for the Feeble Minded, and should take 
an active part in urging the development of 
such adequate State facilities. The higher 
grade defectives are considered capable of 
earning a living, and should be given definite 
vocational training and supervisior during 
their first years in industry. 

The early indications of poor mental bal- 
ance can be recognized in school children, 
and the psychiatrist should be called in to ad- 
vise a program for such children with a view 
to preventing future insanity. 

Both defective and psychopathic children 
are apt to become delinquent and constitute 
many of our Juvenile Court cases. Preventive 
work with such children should begin during 
the school period, and the school should work 
in closest co-operation with the Juvenile 
Court in diagnosing and preventing delin- 
quency. 

To provide a means for initiating such pro- 
grams in this State, your committee recom- 
mends: 

1. That provision be made in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in collaboration 
with the Department of Health, for a Divi- 
sion of Psychology and a Division of Psychia- 
try, each co-ordinate with a Division of 
Health Education, in order to meet the needs 
for diagnosing and classifying school children, 
and working out an educational program re- 
lated to the mental development of all the 
school children of the State. 

2. That the proposed Divisions, Psychology, 
Psychiatry, and Health Education stimulate 
the cities of the first, second and third classes 
and the rural districts to organize in co- 
operation with the medical inspectors, psychi- 
atrists, and other specialists, local divisions 
for the examination of school children. 

3. That the proposed State Division of Psy- 
chology assign four trained psychologists to 
organize demonstration stations in favorable 
localities for purposes of examination and re- 
search in co-operation with the local educa- 
tional, mental, and social agencies. 


AMERICANIZATION. 


Americanization.—The following points met 
with the general approval of the Conference 
on Americanization: 

1. Adequate provision on the part of the na- 
tional and state governments for reaching 
effectively all non-English speaking aaults. 

2. Creation of a department on Americani- 
zation in the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

3. Necessity for the training of teachers and 
pd Americanization workers. ‘ 

4. The codperation of every agency in posi- 
tion to reach the immigrant should be sought. 

5. The immigrant can be reached through 
the sympathetic understanding of his difficulties 
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and the helpful service of American-born 
persons. 

6. Our democracy can not endure if class 
distinction based on race, nationality, lan- 
guage, or religion are fostered. 


RURAL EDUCATION. 


Rural Education—These resolutions were 
adopted by the Rural School Department, No- 
vember 19, 1919: 

1, That we recommend the preparation of a 
state course of study for elementary schools 
specifically adjusted to rural schools. It was 
the concensus of opinion that this adjust- 
ment should be made upon the basis of the 
following considerations: a, In obedience to 
the principle that we must proceed from the 
known to the related unknown this course 
should supply material definitely related to 
the out-of-school environment of the country 
child. b, It should supply those things which 
are lacking in the environment of the rural 
child, but which are essential to his training 
for social efficiency. c, The course should 
contain lists of minimum essentials in every 
subject for each grade in a school with a 
seven month term and alternative materia! 
for each year for those schools having a 
longer term. d, The text-book in use in rural 
schools is so intimately related to the course 
of study that provision should be made for 
professional advice to school boards in its 
selection. e, The course should’ contain a 
very definite outline in community civics 
largely arranged in project form. f, The 
course should contain material definitely or- 
ganized for agricultural or home projects for 
all pupils above the fifth grade and very 
definite suggestions for the annual school ex- 
hibits of the products of these projects. g, 
The course should contain a detailed outline 
for physical education adapted to all grades, 
instruction in personal hygiene and public 
sanitation. The above revisions of the course 
of study should be worked out largely in con- 
ferences of State Department officers, experts 
in the subjects, county superintendents and 
rural teachers. 

2. That in order to get a definite basis on 
which to work for improved conditions in 
rural schools, we recommend that the follow- 
ing be made the subiect of scientific study or 
survey for a considerable area by the State 
Department of Public Instruction: a, The 
percentage of pupils who complete the eighth 
grade in. one-teacher schools as compared with 
the percentage of those who complete the 
eighth grade in consolidated rural schools. b, 
A comparative study of attendance in the one- 
teacher school and the consolidated rural 
school. c, A comparative study by scientific 
measurement of the efficiency of the work in 
certain typical branches in the one-teacher 
school and the consolidated rural school. 

3. That we recommend the survey by the 
State Department of Public Instruction of a 
sufficient number of tynical counties in Penn- 
sylvania to ascertain the real conditions that 
prevail for making consolidation of our rural 
schools necessary and feasible. 

4. That in view of the fact that many one- 
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room schools in the State cannot be consoli- 
dated for many years the State should make 
a minimum requirement of equipment for all 
such schools, and should share the expense 
of this equipment in districts not able to bear 
the same. 

5. That it is the opinion of the county and 
assistant county superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania that appropriation of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars made by the last legis- 
lature to pay one-half the cost of transporta- 
tion of pupils to consolidated schools should 
be distributed to all consolidated schools 
whether such schools were consolidated be- 
fore or after the passage of the act, provided 
they meet the requirements laid down by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

6. That we recommend the establishment of 
an annual conference of county and assistant 
county superintendents of one or two weeks’ 
duration under the direction of the State Su- 
perintendent for definite instruction in their 
work. 

7. That it is the concensus of opinion of 
this convention that the county superintend- 
ents should be given adequate help in order 
that they may give the rural schools closer 
supervision. 

8. That we most heartily approve the action 
of the State Superintendent in proposing to 
establish a bureau of rural education in the 
Department of Public Instruction in order to 
give closer attention to rural school problems. 

9. That we approve the action of the State 
Superintendent in calling this Educational 
Congress. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Moral Instruction—The supreme lesson of 
the war is the value of the life of the spirit. 
In the realm of the spirit the intellect is 
neither the sole nor the supreme guide or au- 
thority. In our educational procedure thus 
far we have emphasized and developed the in- 
tellect without at the same time emphasizing 
and developing emotions to anything like the 
same degree. The development of character 
belongs largely in the realm of the emotions 
and this is the side of character which now 
needs definite conscious development. There 
should be, in our educational procedure, a 
dual’ development for every boy and girl, 
every man and woman, consisting of properly 
graded intellectual training for the mind 
along with properly graded emotional experi- 
ences for the spirit. There is an increasing 
demand for training in character which cul- 
minates in ideal American citizenship. In cul- 
tivating and perpetuating the spirit shown 
during the late war by our troops and by all 
good Americans, we must in future do better 
consciously what we formerly did well un- 
consciously. We must apply to the construct- 
ive humanitarian problems of peace all that 
we learned from all the experiences of the 
war. 

These properly graded emotional experi- 
ences for the spirit should have the following 
characteristics: They should always be con- 
structive. They should be adjusted to the 


stage of development of the individual and 








graded to his progress. They should recognize 
the supreme potency of ideals. They should 
find and use the stimulus emanating from lit- 
erature, art and all worthy life. 
educational procedure and such separate ac- 
tivity should of itself tend to culminate in 
ideal American character. As soon as we can 
we should evolve a body of separate definite 
instruction assuming leadership in this partic- 
ular. They should provide a definite con- 
scious method of guaranteeing to every Amer- 
ican his inalienable right to full participation 
in the beauty of life as well as in its truth. 
There should be definite provision made at 
once for the training of teachers for this 
specific service. 

We request the churches of Pennsylvania to 
emphasize all phases of creed and forms of 
worship which tend to more strongly emo- 
tionalize or motivate such moral instruction 
as is here recommended, especially in those 
appeals which tend to strengthen democracy. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


History and Social Science—lIt is the sense 
of this committee that there be organized in 
this course in citizenship, two courses running 
parallel, grade by grade, from grades one to 
nine. One course to be called History, the 
other Civics, following in outline, content, 
and method the logical and psychological pos- 
sibilities of the child’s mental growth. 

That this course shall be a selection of the 
minimum requirements as to content, and that 
it be given a minimum time limit commensur- 
ate with its growing importance, and that it 
be tested as to its vitality by the pupil’s re- 
action in “doing” and “becoming,” rather 
than mere memory recitation. 

That this course take America and good 
citizenship as its point of contact and depar- 
ture, building around it those necessary 
periods of the great social and _ historical 
movements and transitions that have minis- 
tered to our present growth and our future 
possibilities of national and international 
service. 

That this course in citizenship be so outlined 
in parallel courses from grades one to nine 
as to be readily adapted to such local forms 
of organization as are exemplified in the usual 
grammar school divisions of grades one to 
eight, or the more modern arrangement grades 
one to three, four to six, seven to nine. 

That this suggested course in citizenship be 
followed in the Senior High School by a 
three-year course in American History and 
Community Problems. 

The committee desires to especially stress 
the fact that the first requisite and detail of 
greatest importance is the recognition that 
these courses in citizenship must be handled 
by teachers well grounded by special courses 


- and training in History and the Social Sci- 


ences and who are civic minded and have the 
spirit of the new kind of citizenship. 

In accordance with these recommendations, 
your committee desires to append a skeleton 
outline of such parallel courses in citizenship. 

History, grades one to three vrouped around 
holidays, festivals, Bible stories, stories of 
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primitive peoples. And in Civics, in same 
grades one to three, Civic virtues adapted to 
the imaginative mind of the child. 

Grades four to six, in History, stories of 
Europe and America. And in Civics, in same 
grades, adult embodiment of Civic virtues as 
shown in community co-operation and voca- 
tional guidance with regard to occupations. 

Grades seven to nine, in History, United 
States and its world relationships, past and 
present; and Civics in same grades, com- 
munity organization from effect to cause. Vo- 
cational guidance, stressing industries. 

Senior High School, grades ten to eleven, 
socialized history of Western civilization. 
Grade twelve, American history and socialized 
problems leading into the elements of sociol- 
ogy, economics, political science, and practical 
government; and the inductive method lends 
itself most readily to this end. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, 


General Science—Aims and Purposes of 
General Science adopted from report on “ Re- 
organization of Science in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” embody the consensus of opinion of this 
conference and are quoted as follows: \ 

1. To acquaint a pupil with his environ- 
ment to the extent that he recognizes its scien- 
tific reaction upon himself and his possible 
constructive reaction upon him. To make 
each pupil an immediate factor toward 

a. Improvement of the health of the nation 
and its individual members. It is important 
that all who are sick be cured, but it is more 
important that all people be so tough that they 
may not become ill. Dissemination of the 
basic principles of personal hygiene and pub- 
lic sanitation should be one of the first tasks 
of General Science. Also propaganda against 
loss of life by avoidable accidents. 

b. Improvement in standards of home mem- 
bership. General Science touches the effi- 
ciency of the home and life of the home at 
every angle, and should render definite service 
toward the proper organization, use, and sup- 
port of home life. These services apply not 
only to those who have the care of the home 
and the children within it, but to any mem- 
bers of the family who may be called upon 
to make repairs to the heating and ventilating 
system, to adjust electrical appliances, or to 
do any of the many things which are con- 
cerned in making an effective and useful home. 
There are many conveniences which science 
has devised to make the modern home com- 
fortable and attractive, and science knowledge 
is required for their proper use. These activi- 
ties should be definitely associated with bet- 
ter ideals regarding modern home life. 

c. Elevation of the Standards of Citizen- 
ship. Individual members of society need to 
have intelligence, responsibility and connec- 
tion of obligations regarding the things with 
which the members come in contact. Modern 
society should use the truth, and appliances 
of science constantly. Science is indispens- 
able to those who are to be of most service as 
citizens. The variety of scientific truth and 
appliances used by society necessitates a wide 
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range of subjects to be covered in General 
Science. . 

d. Elevation of Ethical Character of Pupil 
and Community. It is believed that science 
studies assist in developing ethical character 
by establishing a more adequate conception 
of truth, and in it the laws of cause and ef- 
fect. Nature exacts her penalties upon those 
who disobey her laws and gives legitimate 
returns to those who obey her and use them. 
It cannot be claimed that science study will 
cure all tendency to divergent ethics, but 
along with other studies which exalt the truth 
and establish laws, science should make an 
important contribution by developing a method 
of work which may be used in studying the 
one ethical relation of subjects other than 
science. Ultimately ethics should be based 
upon scientific conceptions and producers. 

2. General Science should develop specific 
interests, habits and abilities. A large amount 
of experiences of this sort has been lost in 
the home training of pupils, experiences 
which they formerly obtained through the du- 
ties, responsibilities and activities of a more 
self-contained and autonymous home life. 
This deficiency the school is called upon to 
meet in a greater and greater degree. Science 
work properly conducted should give each 
pupil a varied contact with actual materials. 
This sort of experience is markedly different 
from the sort which he gets through books, 
diagrams, comparisons, and other symbolic 
materials which make up the content of most 
subjects of study. Science study then pos- 
sesses a peculiar value by reason of the 
experimental work involved in providing per- 
sonal experience. To provide the desired ac- 
tual quality, the materials must have a real 
significance in the lives of the pupils. 

3. General Science should give informa- 
tional value. Science study should give the 
pupil control of a large body of facts and 
principles of significance in the home, school 
and community, and should build up an in- 
telligent understanding of the conditions, in- 
stitutions, demands and opportunities of mod- 
ern life. This knowledge should be of direct 
assistance in enabling the pupil more intelli- 
gently to select future vocations or courses 
of study. The value is not only in the facts 
and principles but also in the measure which 
they represent points of view, deepened and 
intensified powers of insight methods of pro- 
cedure, points of departure for new attempts 
to reduce a wider range .of facts to order. 

The science curricula to be recommended 
will vary with the type and environment o 
the schools. Each year’s work should be so 
outlined that it will give the best training 
without reference to whether the pupils take 
courses in science. Many schools will need to 
make adjustments of an adopted sequence, so 
that it may best serve the school’s particular 
constituency. The committee has outlined 
sequences for the following types of high 
school: a. The four-year high school of the 
large composite type with adequate teaching 
staff and equipment. usually enrolling over 
500 pupils. b. The four-year high school of 
medium size, usually enrolling from 200 to 500 
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pupils. c. The small high school of 200 or 
fewer pupils. d. The junior-senior high school 
combination. The large composite four-year 
high school. 

a. The conditions usually prevailing in these 
schools make possible a wide differentiation 
of science courses since there are likely to be 
enough pupils of special interest to constitute 
adequate classes in different lines of science 
work. In such a four-year high school the 
following plan is recommended: First year, 
general science; second year, biological sci- 
ence, general biology, botany and zoology; 
third and fourth years, differentiated curri- 
cula to meet special needs and interests as 
follows: (a) Physical Science, Chemistry and 
Physics. (b) Domestic Science, with addi- 
tional elective courses in household chemistry 
and physics of the home. (c) Agriculture, 
two-year course, farm crops, animal hus- 
bandry, farm management and economics. (d) 
Elective courses in general geography, botany, 
zoology, physics and chemistry. 

. Four-year high school of medium size. 
First year, general science; second year, bio- 
logical science, general biology, botany, or 
zoology; third year, chemistry, with emphasis 
on the home, farm and industries; fourth 
year, physics, or elective courses, third and 
fourth years in domestic science, agriculture 
or general geography. 

c. Small high school. First year, general 
science; second year, biological science, gen- 
eral biology, botany or zoology; third year, 
chemistry, agriculture or domestic science; 
fourth year, agriculture, domestic science or 
physics. 

d. Junior-Senior High School. Seventh or 
eighth year, or both years with three periods 
per week, general science; ninth year, biolog- 
ical science, general biology, botany or zool- 
ogy; tenth, eleventh or twelfth years, differ- 
entiated curricula, with sufficient advanced 
courses to meet special needs and interests, as 

a. Physical science, chemistry and physics. 

b. Domestic science, two or three-year 
course, with additional elective courses in 
household chemistry and physics of the home. 

c. Agriculture, two or three-year course, 
in farm crops, animal husbandry, farm man- 
agement and economics, with additional elec- 
tives from d. 

d. Electives in general geography, botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry. 

The following resolutions were adopted in 
addition to the foregoing: 

1. That the science teachers here assembled 
endorse the report of the Science committee 
of the N. E. A. and recommend that the State 
Department use the N. E. A. report as the 
basis for any future revision of the curricula 
in Pennsylvania. 

2. That, as Science teachers, we recognize 
the great need of nature conservation and rec- 
ommend steps to be taken to make it possible 
for pupils to take active part in conserving 
our natural scenery, plants and animals. 

3. That the conferees in the section of Gen- 
eral Science hereby ask the Department of 
Public Instruction to aid in giving prominence 
and development to the Science section of 





the High School Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Vocational Education—There is need for re- 
organization of the Bureau of Vocational 
Education, bringing all phases of this field of 
the work under one administrative officer. In 
addition to the directors now provided there 
should be a Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion. There is need for a uniform state sys- 
tem of adequate and reliable cost accounting, 
records and reports in the field of vocational 
education. The experiences in training for 
war purposes clearly suggest the desirability 
of extending part- -time training for wage 
employments. There is need for a closer co- 
operation between the public school authori- 
ties and employers. An efficient plan for vo- 
cational education must provide training for 
civic and social life as well as for occupa- 
tional efficiency. The field of opportunity for 
women in industry is much broader than now 
recognized in the State plans for Vocational 
Education. A study should be made of the 
intensive training courses developed during 
the war. Such a study should point the way 
for the development of this type of training 
under the supervision and control of the pub- 
lic schools. A study should be made of the 
service which the public schools might render 
toward increasing the occupational efficiency 
and general intelligence of men and women 
now in industry. A study should be made for 
the purpose of determining the conditions un- 
der which training for entrance to or ad- 
vancement in occupations might be given more 
advantageously, either in industrial plants or 
in school buildings. There is need for a study 
of the continuation school problems in our 
State looking toward a more complete prep- 
aration of the pupils for vocational and social 
participation in their later years. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Agricultural Education—The Agricultural 
Education section of the Educational Con- 
gress, after careful deliberation, arrives at the 
following conclusions: 

1. The time is ripe for a reorganized rural 
school curriculum—this to be brought about 
not by the elimination of subjects but by a 
reorganization of subject-matter in the pres- 
ent curriculum. 

2. The efficiency of the present rural school 
system can be greatly increased through bet- 
ter supervision, this to be secured by increas- 
ing the powers of the office of the county 
superintendent, and by furnishing to the said 
official adequate supervisory assistance. 

3. There should be a much more definite 
correlation between vocational and academic 
subjects in the curriculum. 

4. A high standard of qualifications should 
be set up for teachers of rural districts and 
an adequate salary should be paid for teach- 
ers meeting such standard. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools should 
proceed as rapidly as possible. 

6. Teachers in the rural districts to be fully 
effective should live in and become a part of 
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the rural community in which they teach. 
The difficulty in securing boarding places for 
teachers in rural communities has become so 
pronounced that we urge school districts to 
build and furnish homes for the teachers, 
usually known as teacherages, or Teachers’ 
Homes, near by or in connection with the 


school. 


7. The rural community vocational school 
as organized in Pennsylvania, having proved 
itself a powerful instrument in the develop- 
ment of rural education, we unanimously en- 
dorse the extension of this plan as rapidly as 
possible, throughout the rural districts of the 
Commonwealth, and strongly plead for the se- 
curing of adequate financial support for this 
purpose. 

8 A rural community vocational school 
should be so organized and equipped as to ful- 


- fill, in the largest measure possible, the func- 


tions of a live, active community center. 

_9. The work of the county vocational super- 
visor of agriculture, attached to the office of 
the county superintendent of schools is unani- 
mously sanctioned. It is further recom- 
mended that this work be put into operation in 
as many of the counties of the state as the 
supply of qualified men will permit. 

10. We believe that every effort possible 
should be made to carry the work of voca- 
tional agricultural education out into the dis- 
tricts of the open country, where such oppor- 
tunities are not now afforded. We suggest 
that this be done through the work of the 
county vocational supervisor of agriculture 
and local vocational teachers of agriculture 
through part-time, slack-time and evening 
agricultural courses. 

11. Rural districts are very slow to respond 
to any new ideas in education, particularly if 
an appreciable part of the financial burden is 
to be borne by the local district. For this 
reason we heartily endorse the suggestion that 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
completely finance one or two rural community 
vocational schools and one or two rural ele- 
mentary schools in different rural sections of 
the state, for the purpose of establishing 
therein new approved types of school organi- 
zation and courses of study. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


Home Economics—The committee, after 
careful consideration of the immediate prob- 
lems in home economics education in Penn- 
sylvania, begs to make the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That there be appointed a State Director 
of Home Economics, a woman of adequate 
training and wide experience, at a salary of 
the same grade as that of any other director 
in a similar field of work. The suggestion is 
made that in order to provide the necessary 
salary, advantage should be taken of Federal 
subsidy through the Smith-Hughes fund. 

2. That this Director have a staff of asso- 
ciates in charge of various phases of the 
work, as needs arise, so that (a) adequate su- 
pervision may be provided, (b) sufficient fol- 
low-up work may be provided and maintained, 
(c) new types of work may be promoted in 
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accordance with the needs or the demands of 
the community, and (d) due attention may be 
given to teacher training, both in co-operation 
with the established training schools and in 
after-training of teachers in the field. 

3. That provision be made for conference 
and contact of the Director and her associates 
with leaders in home economics, both through 
conferences calling such leaders into the state 
and in attendance at professional meetings of 
national or regional importance. 


SCHOOL SUPPORT. 


School Support—Under the Woodruff Act 
those rural school districts that paid teachers 
low salaries in 1906 receive less appropriation 
than under the former Minimum Salary Act. 
Such districts are, therefore, encouraged to 
employ teachers holding provisional certifi- 
cates. While recognizing weaknesses of the 
Woodruff Act, nevertheless it is commended 
as the first step in the readjustment aiming 
toward higher salaries for teachers. 

In order to apportion state school funds 
equitably among school districts according to 
their needs and ability to support schools, it 
is necessary to arrive at some method of as- 
sessing property that shall be uniform and at 
the same time represent true values. To help 
bring this about the Conference recommends 

“that the Governor of the Commonwealth be 
urged. through the Department of Public In- 
struction, to appoint one or more representa- 
tive schoolmen of the State to serve on the 
recently created Tax Commission.” 

The conference recognizing the importance 
of adequate provisions for the educational in- 
terests of the State in the State Constitution, 
resolves “that the Governor of the Common- 
wealth be urged through the Department of 
Public Instruction to appoint one or more 
representative schoolmen of the State to serve 
on the recently created Commission on the 
Revision of the State Constitution.” 

The conference also adopted the following 
resolution: “ Recognizing the need for a more 
eauitable distribution of state school funds 
the conference most’ heartily commends the 
efforts of Dr. Harlan Updegraff. professor of 
educational administration of the Tlhiversity 
of Pennsylvania, in this direction, and recom- 
mends that he he encouraged to continue his 
studv to determine a new and scientific basis 
of apportionment of such funds.” 


ENGLISH. 


Enalish—We commend the Government 
Bulletin No. 2—Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools—to be carefully considered 
by all teachers of English in the secondary 
schools, and we favor the appointment of a 
committee for the study of the English situa- 
tion in the elementary schools with a view to 
a detailed setting forth of aims, subject mat- 
ter and method. 

We recognize that standardizing scales for 
measurement of achievement in constructive 
English work are urgently needed and we 
commend further study and investigation in 
this field. Not less than one pupil hour a day 
should be devoted to English. 
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Recognizing the effect upon the pupils of 
the teachers’ use of English and also recogniz- 
ing that common errors in speech are largely 
due to slothfulress and indifference we urge 
upon those engaged in the training of teachers 
and upon executives the maintenance of higher 
standards. 

The English work should be vitalized. We 
believe this applies in the mastery of the me- 
chanical phases of learning to read, in more 
advanced reading, either silent or oral, in lit- 
erature, and in composition—oral or written. 
Technical grammar should be taught only on 
concrete application. Just so much technical 
grammar as may be profitably transferred to 
practical immediate use. 

The formal course in the history of litera- 
ture is of little value and should be discon- 
tinued. 

Special courses in English should be offered 
to boys and girls who are to enter industrial 
or commercial pursuits. 

The literature of the day, especially that in 
standard magazines, should be extensively 
used in the class room. 

Provisions for conferences with students 
must be made, and teachers should have a 
minimum of twenty hours’ class room work 
in order to afford time for conferences. 

At least one-half the time allotted to Eng- 
lish work should be devoted to definite con- 


‘structive work in composition genuinely mo- 


tivated. 

Greater attention should be given to discov- 
ery of common errors of speech and the de- 
velopment of systematic means for their elim- 


‘ ination. This work should receive persistent 


attention in the elementary school rather than 
left for the secondary school—definite stand- 
ards of achievement in the mastery of good 
usage for the elementary and the high school. 

While we recognize the importance of the 
modern emphasis upon silent reading we urge 
that oral expression be not slighted. We be- 
lieve much more should be done to stimulate 
independent home reading. Emphasis should 
be laid upon the necessity of stimulating and 
guiding children to choose and read books for 
themselves. A definite effort be made to se- 
cure the co-operation of the home in stimu- 
lating the practice of and respect for good 
English. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography.—It was the sense of the two 
meetings for the discussion of Geography that 
this subject needs to be reorganized, both from 
the standpoint of content, method and prep- 
aration of teachers. The effect of the war 
on the facts to be taught is most obvious in 
new boundaries, new political relationships, 
and new commercial, economic and industrial 
conditions. The war has also taught that, as 
a people, we knew very little geography of 
any kind, not even the locations of the places 
named in all courses of study. We make the 
following suggestions of improvement: 

1. Nature study and geography should be 
correlated in the elementary schools, placing 
the emphasis on nature study in the primary 
schools, and on geography in the grammar 
grades. 





2. The subject matter in geography ought 
to be simplified and amplified—both at the 
same time—by spending much time in teach- 
ing a few large and important types. These 
types ought to have their roots in local geo- 
graphical conditions, as much as possible, but 
their world significance must not be over- 
looked. 

3. In teaching these types Froebel’s law of 
self-activity, now called the problem-project 
method, ought to be widely used, so that geog- 
raphy may do its part in developing intelli- 
gent citizens with initiative, a sense of respon- 
sibility, and ability to co-operate with others 
toward the furtherance of the common good. 

To accomplish the work outlined above, 
well-trained teachers are imperative. We rec- 
ommend, therefore, 1. A high school course 
for one year in the new geography. 2. A 
course of at least a year in all Normal Schools, 
which shall include geographical content as 
well as method, with the emphasis on content 
rather than method. 


HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. 


High School Mathematics—It is the right 
and the privilege of every student to know 
the general significance of the great branches 
of human knowledge, among which is mathe- 
matics. Current literature, such handbooks as 
the encyclopedias and the common technical 
manuals, and the general converse of one’s 
fellows requires that every citizen of a fair 
degree of education should come in contact 
with the elements of mathematics. For this 
reason an introductory course in mathematics 
should be required of every student. If the 
student fails in such work, it would be legiti- 
mate thereafter to allow the substitution of 
a course of equal difficulty in some other liné. 

That the student has a right to know the 
purpose of each course, to feel that it is lead- 
ing to something worth while, and to have 
before him a motive that appeals to him as 
urging to intellectual activity. 

That the work shall be so arranged that 
each year, and possibly each half-year, shall 
mark a definite stage in the student’s progress. 
In other words, if the student drops out of 
school at any time he should feel that he has 
accomplished something definitely worth while 
up to that point, and not that he has been 
working on something that might possibly be 
worth while if he had stayed longer. 

Our courses are now so crowded that the 
element of time is a serious one. For this 
reason it is doubtful if the large high schools 
with a rich offering of courses will agree to 
allowing reauired mathematics to extend be- 
vond the ninth school year. If this shall prove 
to be the case, we have to consider two plans 
for the division of time in the general high 
school course, omitting for the present the 
auestion of vocational mathematics of various 


types. ’ 

Tf the three-and-three plan is adopted, say 
a junior and a senior high school, then the 
work should be such that at the end of the 
ninth school year a pupil may know the gen- 
eral significance of intuitive geometry (form, 
size, and position of objects, with useful 
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construction), of useful algebra (the form- 
ula, the graph, the negative number, and the 
equation), of trigonometry (simply for the 
purpose of knowing how indirect measure- 
ments are made by the aid of two or three 
functions), and of demonstrative geometry 
(for the purpose of understanding what it 
means to demonstrate a mathematical truth). 
All this work should be informational and 
should be shown to be definitely useful to the 
general citizen. 

Where the four-year high school is to be 
continued, as will be the case in most places 
for the present, that the work of the ninth 
school year should be an epitome of that of 
the junior high school as outlined above. It 
should be informational, for the purpose of 
showing the general nature of mathematics, 
opening the door in such a way as to enable 
the school and the student to decide as to the 
future work of each individual. 

Such a plan will make for much better work 
in the later classes, where mathematics will 
be elected by those who give promise of suc- 
cess; and it will give to the student a much 
better idea of the general nature of the 
science. 

That the opportunity of doing much better 
and more extensive and intensive work in 
mathematics should be given to those who, at 
the end of the ninth school year, show promise 
of benefiting by further study. At present 
this will probably mean the pursuing of math- 
ematics along the conventional lines. In the 
future it will undoubtedly mean the offering 
of more advanced and of better considered 
work in modern types of mathematical study. 
There is no reason, under such a plan, why 
the composite courses now offered in the 
freshman classes of many colleges, or the spe- 
cial courses offered in other colleges, should 
not be made elective in our larger high 
schools. 

It is not to be expected that a newer type 
of course can be at once introduced in every 
high school. Teachers have to be prepared 
for any change that is contemplated in any 
line of work. Such a course, however, while 
arranged on the plan of seeking for the useful 
in mathematics, does not in any way discour- 
age the recognition of the disciplinary value 
of the subject. No one of recognized scien- 
tific standing seems to have expressed any 
doubt of such value, and the subject should 
be so taught as to bring out all such values of 
the science. 

The following principles should guide in the 
formulation of -a course of study in mathe- 
matics : 

1. The mathematics that should be taught in 
our schools is that which meets the needs of 
the individual. 

2. Such should be taught as will supply the 
general information needed by people in every- 
day life. 

3. Whatever mathematics is taught should 
be capable of being made interesting to the 
child through proper motivation by good 
teachers. 

4. The work should be so arranged, that, at 
the end of each year the child will feel that 
he has completed a unit of work. 
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5. In the Junior High School the work of 
the seventh, eighth and ninth years should be 
required of all students and should consist 
of arithmetic, ‘algebra, intuitive geometry, 
demonstrative geometry and the elements of 
trigonometry. (It is not to be understood 
that an extensive study of any of these sub- 
jects, other than algebra is to be taken, but 
that those elements which are most likely to 
be useful in out-of-school life: should be mas- 
tered). ' 

In the Senior High School the mathematics 
of the ninth year should be required and 
should consist of algebra, trigonometry, in- 
tuitive and demonstrative geometry such as is 
suggested for the Junior High School. 

6. Opportunity should be given for further 
study of mathematics in advanced courses of 
the subject under the inspiration of able and 
enthusiastic teachers. 

7. Instruction in mathematics should be in 
the hands of teachers carefully selected and 
well prepared. 

8. The best type of mathematical instruction 
may not be had by immediate change, but by 
a process of gradual elimination of that which 
is of less value and the introduction of more 
valuable material. 

As to the question of electives and required 
work it seemed to be the opinion of the group 
that the elective scheme should not be carried 
to the extreme, but that wherever possible, 
differentiated courses in mathematics should 
be provided to meet the needs of groups of 
pupils who may be looking forward to the 
same vocations. 

As to the question of teacher training there 
was the general agreement that the following 
scheme should be recommended : 

1. Teachers of mathematics should be grad- 
uates of recognized universities or colleges. 

2. The curriculum should be determined 
largely by the aim of mathematical education. 
This aim should stress the practical phase of 
mathematics and should also include the disci- 
plinary value. q 

3. The prospective teacher’s major subject 
should be mathematics and should include 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
analytical geometry, calculus and history of 
mathematics. : 

4. His professional training should include 
history of education, secondary education, 
school administration, educational psychology, 
methods of teaching mathematics and practice 
teaching. ° fle 

5. In addition to this special training he 
should include in his studies—sociology, Eng- 
lish, science, history and such other subjects 
as shall increase his knowledge of social con- 
ditions and life outside of school and give him 
a broad cultural background. i 

6. Whenever possible, the mathematics 
teacher should have practical experience in the 
shops, offices, factories, etc., where the boys 
and the girls in the future will have to apply 
their mathematics. ‘ 

7. For those teachers preparing for Junior 
High School, Technical, and Vocational 
Schools, special study should be made of the 
problems peculiar to those schools. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Foreign Languages—The aim of modern 
foreign language teaching should be intelli- 
gent reading, that is, reading without transla- 
tion, without the medium of English. At all 
times, however, the teacher should strive to- 
ward a full, well-rounded knowledge of the 
language. ; 

Teachers should adopt a composite method, 
using as the basis of their work the so-called 
direct method. 

Both ancient and modern foreign languages 
should be elective in any curriculum of our 
high schools. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
should urge the various colleges of our State 
to give future foreign language teachers spe- 
cific professional preparation, both as to 
method and content of courses. The future 
teacher of any foreign language should stud 
the same as a major for four years in hig 
school and four years in college. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOL. 


The All-Year School—The following reso- 
lutions were adopted by the conference No- 
vember 19: 

1. That where vacation schools have been 
opened, they should be made, as soon as pos- 
sible, an integral part of the regular public 
school organization, with a curriculum and 
term as definite as those of the other parts of 
the year. 

2. That every community should be urged 
to consider the opening of an adequate num- 
ber of all-year schools, and to establish such 
schools wherever conditions will warrant. 

3. That the schools so opened should be 
organized to meet the needs of the following 
classes of pupils: (a) Those who do not go 
away from home for long vacation periods, 
and are thus left without sufficient occupation 
during a considerable portion of the year, to 
the detriment of their minds and their moral 
and physical well-being. (b) Those who have 
lost a portion of the school year through sick- 
ness, absence from home, or other cause, and 
desire to recover the lost time by attendance 
through the summer. (c) Pupils who are de- 
ficient in one or more studies and would like 
to make us those deficiencies by attendance at 
an extra term of school. (d) Pupils who 
need to shorten the period of elementary edu- 
cation, in order to become wage earners. 

4. That the public should be made to realize 
that liberal expenditures for the establishment 
of all-year schools will result in great gain 
for a large percentage of the pupils enrolled in 
the public schools, will facilitate the adapta- 
tion of the schools to individual needs of chil- 
dren, will secure a more complete utilization 
of the school plant, and will ultimately become 
a measure of economy. 


THRIFT. 


Thrift—The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, The Federal Government, through 
the United States Treasury Department, has 
requested the schools of the country to con- 
tinue the sale of Government Savings Stamps, 
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and to develop a permanent system of Thrift 
education; and 

_ Whereas, The National Education Associa- 
tion, in a resolution of July 5, 1919, urged that 
all elementary schools, secondary schools and 
higher schools make compulsory the teaching 
of Thrift and Savings, and thereby is in a 
place of permanence in the curriculum; and 

Whereas, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania, has stated in a letter to E. Pusey 
Passmore, Governor of the Third Federal 
Reserve District, dated October 9, 1919: “I 
am in favor of incorporating in a revised cur- 
riculum for the public schools the subject of 
Thrift.” 

Therefore be it Resolved, that the Thrift 
session of the Educational Congress held 
under the direction of the Department of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, meeting at 
Harrisburg, November 20, 1919, heartily en- 
dorses the approval given to the Government 
Savings Movement by Superintendent Fine- 
gan, and urges that in the proposed revision 
of the curriculum of the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, the teaching of Thrift and the 
sale of Government Savings Stamps should 
be made compulsory and given a definite and 
permanent place. 

ART. 


Art—tThe following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted November 21, 1919: 

1. That a committee of five members be 
formed to consist of the State Supervisor of 
Drawing, as chairman, and four active special- 
ists in public school art instruction, who shall 
be appointed by the chairman. This commit- 
tee to serve the State Supervisor in an ad- 
visory capacity and to meet at his call. 

2. That the State Board of Education be re- 
quested to bear the expense of such meet- 
ings, because of the great value which would 
undoubtedly result to art education in this 
State. 

THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 


The Continuation School—The continuation 
school can be made to appeal to the working 
child only by increasing its effectiveness to 
such a point that it can reasonably supply the 
educational needs of each child in attendance. 

Reputable employers have ceased to contest 
the theoretical soundness of the continuation 
school idea. They now actively help to pro- 
mote these schools and cheerfully adjust their 
system of operation to comply with the law. 

Neither school authorities nor employers 
have yet realized the possibilities of the part- 
time continuation school, and therefore it has 
not yet adequately accomplished the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

Even with its present deficiencies, the estab- 
lishment of the continuation schools has been 
more than justified. It should be greatly im- 
proved and expanded in order to give wage- 
earning children a fair opportunity for educa- 
tional development, and in order to meet the 
demands of the State for intelligent citizen- 
ship, as well as to raise the standard of effi- 
ciency in employment. 

Two steps are necessary in order to make 
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the continuation school appeal to employers, 
namely: Make it better, and let the employer 
know what it is worth to the child and to 
him, and thus secure his intelligent interest. 

The means for making the continuation 
school more effective are: 

A larger conception of the place of part- 
time education in the educational scheme of 
the State; a greater share of the school 
funds; and a higher position in the school ad- 
ministration. The continuation school depart- 
ment should be organized as a separate divi- 
sion, at least co-ordinate with the industrial, 
agricultural and home economics division. 
Also, more complete and definite power con- 
ferred upon the Department of Public In- 
struction to promote, carry on and supervise 
these schools, and a large discretion in adapt- 
ing the schools to widely varying conditions 
and circumstances; closer co-operation between 
employer, school and home, including definite 
interest by continuation school authorities in 
contracts of employment, and further guid- 
ance of children in employment by means of 
some plan of placement service. 

We recommend such changes in the law as 
are needed to make possible the realization of 
the ideas set forth herein. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


High School Administration—The follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously passed by 
this conference: 

1. That the Junior High School be encour- 
aged as a distinct institution, designed to af- 
ford opportunity for try-out of various native 
abilities, for differentiation of opportunity, 
and for better educational guidance. 

2. That the promotion by subject be the 
only method used in both the junior and the 
senior high schools. 

3. That an effort be made to adapt the con- 
tent of courses and methods of instruction to 
the needs of pupils to the end that the failures 
in a well-organized school, with properly su- 
pervised instruction, should not, under normal 
conditions, exceed from five to ten per cent. 

4. That citizenship be taught through school 
administration by delegating to the pupils 
under watchful supervision certain functions 
of the school government. 

5. That instruction in citizenship be re- 
quired in the Junior and Senior High School, 
and that ample time be provided for the re- 
quirement of this course for every pupil in 
the school. 

6. That a definite program for educational 
and vocational guidance be included in the 
plan of every high school. 

7. That courses of study be organized with 
a view to the largest service to all students, 
ninety per cent. of whom do not go to col- 
lege. That the colleges be urged to co-operate 
with the high schools by giving an opportunity 
for higher education to those whom high 
school principals recommend as qualified to 
profit by college courses. 

8. That we approve of the report of the sub- 
committee of the Commission on Re-organi- 
zation of Secondary Education, known as the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
and urge that principals and superintendents 
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keep in mind the seven fundamental objectives 
outlined in that report in organizing the 
courses of study. 

9. That organized provision for regular 
training of all normal children of the ages 
of fourteen and upwards, adapting high school 
procedure for the reception and retention of 
such children, and for offering them such 
profitable instruction as may attract and bene- 
fit them, be accepted as an obligation of regu- 
lar high schools. 

10. That such administrative measures be 
adopted as will standardize grading and pro- 
motion of high school students to the end 
that the promotion of pupils be based upon 
reasonably uniform attainments. 


LIBRARIES, 


Libraries —The Library Section of the Edu- 
cational Congress was held in the Senate post 
office with the State Librarian presiding. Be- 
fore taking up the regular program he gave, 
by request, a brief outline of the work done 
by the State in helping the schools. Among 
other things, he spoke especially of the trav- 
eling libraries and the help given to groups by 
sending special reference books. 

In discussing the problem of the library in 
the public school the speaker said that the 
schools provide the rooms and the library is 
secured in any possible way. The Boards 
spend their money in established channels and 
are content, all because they are not conver- 
sant with library matters and their real im- 
portance. He advocated library propaganda, 
led by the State Department of Library Ex- 
tension, and urged that each principal include 
on his program a course teaching pupils how 
to use books. 

A lady from the Harrisburg Public Library 
told of the splendid work done with the schools 
in Harrisburg. Believing demonstration to be 
the best method, she started out by gaining 
the friendship of the superintendent, princi- 
pal and teachers, and putting a few books into 
the school rooms, in number ranging from 35 
to 150. With books in twelve buildings this 
year, she reported a circulation of 4,000 vol- 
umes; next year she is to have collections in 
twenty-one school buildings. The English 
classes either come to the library for instruc- 
tion on library tools and how to use them, or 
the reference librarian goes to the school—all 
of which helps to form the desire for reading, 
and leads pupils to the library. 

Another speaker, discussing the library in 
the rural school, said the aim of education is 
threefold: To make the children literate; to 
make them observe and construct, and to make 
them readers. The last is quite as important 
as the others, but has not had the same atten- 
tion. He spoke of the country-bred boy and 
girl as being greater readers than those 
brought up in the city, and urged their need 
of books and reading. He emphasized the 
need of training in the Normal Schools 
which would include children’s literature and 
give a real knowledge of it. He urged that a 
survey be made by the Library Extension Di- 
vision and the Education Department of all 
the resources in each county and that the 
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County Library idea be pushed as a way to 
solve the problem in the State. 

The librarian of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education had for her subject “ Extending 
the Influence of the Library Over a School 
System.” She told in detail how this work 
had been carried on in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict and urged that the colleges and Normal 
Schools include and make compulsory library 
courses. These have been and are included in 
the curriculum of many schools, but few take 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded. 

A gentleman representing the extension di- 
vision of the State Library concluded the pro- 
gram by explaining in detail the County Li- 
brary idea, giving as an example the work done 
in the Washington County Library of Hagers- 
town, Maryland. He expressed the hope of 
seeing the same thing in Pennsylvania in the 
near future. 


THANKS TO GOVERNOR SPROUL. 


The following was adopted Monday even- 
ing, November 17: 

Resolved, That this Congress hereby ex- 
press its gratification in general with the 
broad educational policies of Governor Wil- 
liam C. Sproul, and that it tender its thanks 
in particular for the appointment of Doctor 
Thomas E. Finegan to the office of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and for 
the generous aid and support that he has given 


‘these conferences on education. 


EDUCATION BUILDING ON CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


The following was unanimously passed 
Wednesday evening, November 19: 


Whereas, the Governor of. Pennsylvania has 
repeatedly manifested the greatest sympathy 
for the cause of education and obviously de- 
sires to secure for the schools of Pennsyl- 
vans the very best of facilities and support, 
an 

Whereas, despite the vastness and impor- 
tance of school interests in the State, the 
officers of the central administration of edu- 
cation are scattered in four widely separated 
buildings in Harrisburg; namely, the Capitol, 
the Telegraph Building, the Union Trust, and 
the Masonic Temple; 

Be it resolved, that this Congress cail upon 
the Governor to support a movement for the 
erection upon the Capitol Grounds of an 
Educational Building that shall be adequate to 
house the offices, libraries, records, collec- 
tions, auditorium, and other features that are 
necessary to facilitate the proper administra- 
tion of public education for the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


THANKS AND SYMPATHY FOR DR. FINEGAN. 


The following was unanimously passed on 
Thursday evening, November 20: | 

Whereas, the members of this Educational 
Congress have assembled in response to the 
invitation of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and of the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, for the consideration of 
pressing educational needs, and 

Whereas, the discussions have been able, 
open, free and helpful, 





Therefore, be it resolved, that we express 
to the Honorable William C. Sproul, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, our appreciation 
of his generosity in affording to us, under 
the auspices of his administration, an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the helpful and inspiring in- 
struction of these meetings; 

Resolved, that we record our thanks to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Doctor 
Thomas E. Finegan, in whose conception this 
congress had its origin, in whose insight into 
the educational needs of the State and of the 
times, the program has its inception, and 
through whose superior administrative ability 
the several conferences have been so success- 
fully organized and conducted; 

Resolved, that we hereby express to Super- 
intendent Finegan our sympathy for him in 
his sudden and severe illness, our hope for 
an early and complete recovery, and our keen 
disappointment that he has been unable to 
participate in the conferences which he 
planned and to share with us the mutual ad- 
vantages of personal contact and interchange 
of ideas; 

Resolved, that we pledge to Doctor Finegan 
and his administration our full and earnest 
co-operation in the construction and realiza- 
tion of any progressive educational program 
which may be found to be desirable for the 
Commonwealth. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE 
FATHER. 


BY HERMAN HAGEDORN. 


“Wherever I turn it is this mother- 
and-son relationship that is emphasized, in 
songs, in stories, in pictures. You would 
think a father were the least important fac- 
tor in a boy’s life. Poets and artists and 
story-tellers never seem to think of him at 
all. You would think he was not supposed 
to have any feelings or to inspire any. He 
is just background. If a boy is brave and 
true, we are told, it is because he remem- 
bers his mother’s sacred admonitions; if he 
is the opposite, it is because he has for- 
gotten those admonitions.” 

It was a woman who spoke, a mother of 
sons, a mother of soldiers. She had sent 
four to the war, and one had not come 
back. 

“When I think what the father of my 
boys meant in their development,” she con- 
tinued, “this sentimentalizing about the 
mother at the expense of the father annoys 
me. Fathers and sons need each other so 
much. They can do so much for each 
other that no one else can do for them. 
I beg you do, do, do write about fathers 
and sons!” 

- So I will sit down and tell the story of 
a father and his sons. He was the most 
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wonderful person for boys to have as a 
father. He had been a hunter. About the 
house, scattered carelessly here and there 
so that, at intervals, you would stumble 
upon some new marvel, were heads and 
skins and antlers of animals he had shot. 
Every trophy meant a story of which the 
father was the hero, and each story meant 
a throwing-wide of the gateways of such 
a wilderness as Boone had known and con- 
quered, where a man matched his wits with 
nature, and death was never more than 
three valleys away. 

A father who had done things like that 
was a father for a boy to have! He had 
been other things beside a huntsman. He 
had been a cowboy, for one thing, who had 
ridden “the long circle” by day and 
guarded the silent herd by night; a fron- 
tiersman who had helped to win a wild 
and reckless region to law and civilization, 
defying bullies, chasing horse thieves, beat- 
ing off Indians; a soldier who had charged 


the enemy of his country through a deluge | 
of bullets; a leader of men whom people | 


cheered as few men had ever been cheered 
before; governor of his State; President. 


He had been everything a boy in his wild- | 
est dreams would want most ardently to be. | 


Theodore Roosevelt was human, most 
wonderfully human. He was Civil Service 
Commissioner in Washington when the 
boys first became conscious of him as a 
definite individual. The first thing they 
knew of him was as a source of strange 
and fascinating stories who would come 
into the nursery while they were having 
their supper to read them some tale of 
“Uncle Remus” or tell some story, even 
more thrilling, of his own adventures. In 
the morning when he was shaving and in 
the evening when he was dressing for din- 
ner he had a way of calling them into his 
dressing-room and reciting poetry to them. 
Line for line, stanza for stanza, they would 
repeat the verses until they were able to 
recite the poems as perfectly as he. 

Gradually forming their intellectual 
tastes, he gained a great hold over the 
boys, for the adventures they thus vicari- 
ously shared became a bond of common in- 
terest which every passing year served to 
strengthen. He knew the secret of holding 
the boys’ interest. He never let them be 
bored. If they did not like the book he 
was reading he found another which they 
did like. Certain machine-made stories of 
adventure he never would let them read. 
“When there are so many good books in 
the world.” he would say, “why bother 
to read a bad one?” 

He was never out of touch with his 
boys, for his companionship with them was 
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as continuous and absolute a part of his 
life as the work that had brought him to 
Washington or the writing of “The Win- 
ning of the West,” which in spite of polit- 
ical battles and social distractions, he car- 
ried on in night sessions stolen from the 
normal period of sleep. The house in 
which they lived was small for a family 
of four or five children—uncomfortably 
small in times of illness when the well mem- 
bers had to be isolated from the sick—but 
there is no record in the memories of the 
sons of any outward sign to indicate that 
the children ever “got on their father’s 
nerves.” There are memories only of 
boundless energy, boundless patience, inex- 
haustible sympathy, a wealth of humor and 
resource. 

Occasionally the mother of the family 
would run up to New York for a visit and 
then the father would act the part of 
“mother” with unconcealed pride and de- 
light. In a letter to his sister Anna, who 
was living in London, he tells of one such 
occasion: 

“ All this last week (he writes)I have 
been here alone with the four younger bun- 
nies. ... At breakfast I generally have to 
tell Ted and Kermit stories of hunting and 
of ranch life; and then Ted walks part 
way down to the office with me. In the 
evening I take my tea with Ted and Ker- 
mit and Ethel while they are having sup- 
per, and then I read, first to the two small- 
est, and afterwards to Ted. As for Archie, 
he is the sweetest little fellow in the world 
and I play with him as much as I possibly 
can.... The children are just too sweet 
for anything. The other day, discussing 
their futures, Ted said, ‘I’ll be a soldier,’ 
to which Kermit solemnly answered, ‘TI’ll 
just be a plain man with bunnies like 
father!’” 

Excursions to Rock Creek Park made 
Saturday afternoons memorable, for the 
father would lay aside all other matters 
then to scramble with his boys up the sheer 
faces of the crags, through tangled ravines 
and along (and through) the brooks. 

“This afternoon,” he writes to his sister 
one April, “we are going to take the chil- 
dren out for their weekly scramble up Rock 
Creek, which has become quite a feature, as 
divers other children usually turn up to 
take part in it. I’ll drag Kermit and Ethel 
in the buckboard, and leave them to pick 
flawers with Edie. while I clamber over the 
rocks with the others; I have a rope for 
the steener cliffs.” 

The mention of the rope suggests fasci- 
natine nossihilities. He recognized that if 
a snn is to be brave when he grows up a 
father must be brave when that son is 
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young. He must have the courage, that is, 
to stand by, while his son takes chances. 
Roosevelt expected his boys to run risks. 
He would have been ashamed of them if 
they hadn’t. He expected them also to 
endure hardship and to find delight in com- 


. ing home from an afternoon’s stroll soaked 


to the skin and torn by the brambles. But 
for one of them who was frail of limb 
and condemned to braces during those early 
years he had infinite sympathy. He re- 
membered how frail and sickly he himself 
had been in his boyhood, and went to end- 
less trouble to make up to Kermit, with his 
tubercular knee, for the rough joys of out- 
doors which he was missing. Once when 
the boy was seven or eight the father ma- 
neuvered all over Great South Bay one 
afternoon to give him a chance to shoot a 
yellow-leg. The other boys he led into 
adventures which, in the eyes of a mother, 
sometimes appeared unconscionably reck- 
less. On such occasions he would submit 
humbly to a scolding; and the sense of 
common guilt would knit father and sons 
— more closely than they were knit be- 
ore. 

If Sagamore Hill and its master were a 
delight to the children, the children were a 
delight and something more than a delight 
to their father. In the grime and tumult 
of his work in the New York Police De- 
partment the companionship of the chil- 
dren, when he ran out to Oyster Bay for 
the week-end, furnished a spiritual bath 
that seemed to free him from every ves- 
tige of the dirt and smoke in which he 
was forced to spend his working days. 
In a series of letters to his sister, extraor- 
dinary for their vivid and dramatic ac- 
counts of his battles with vice and crime, 
disloyalty and prejudice, the concluding 
pages of almost every letter tell of the do- 
ings of the “bunnies” in a manner that 
reveals how completely, in their company, 
he could throw off the sordidness of his 
police work. 

“ The children are in the seventh heaven,” 
he wrote his sister that summer. “I wish 
you could see their costumes, especially 
Kermit’s; he wears blue overalls like those 
of our hired man, with a cap like that of a 
second-rate French cook, a pair of shabby 
tennis shoes, and as his hands are poisoned 


a pair of exceedingly dirty kid gloves.- 


When in this costume, turning somersaults 
on the manure-heap he is indeed a joy for- 
ever. Ted has suddenly begun greatly to 
enjoy riding pony Grant. Archie is the 
sweetest thing you ever saw and perfectly 
friendly with cows, dogs and horses... . 
We went on a picnic to the marsh (he 
wrote a month later). We were out six or 





seven hours, Alice steering one boat, while 
Edith steered mine. Ted enjoyed himself 
hugely and on the way home slumbered 
peacefully in the bilgewater.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was a great com- 
rade, an altogether successful playmate; 
but he was also a lawgiver and judge and 
friendly guide, of deep understanding and 
firmness and patience. 

He was a strict disciplinarian; up to a 
certain age, that is, he insisted on absolute 
obedience. He was, however, singularly 
wise in his strictness. As one of his ‘sons 
phrased it, “he never put himself in a 
hole.” He never threatened a punishment 
which he could not or would not execute. 
He seldom made a threat, but when he did 
he saw to it that it was one which he could 
carry out. 

As the boys grew older he continued 
scrupulously careful to keep the pledges 
which he made his sons. One of the de- 
lights of the boys was camping on Lloyd’s 
Neck, and a proposal to spend a night 
about a camp-fire there was always greeted 
with shouts of approval. When the father 
had once promised to take the boys on one 
of these trips, no combination of politics or 
the elements could turn him from it. He 
would go, though rain fell in torrents, un- 
less the boys themselves offered to post- 
pone the trip. If they said, “Let’s wait,” 
he would wait; if they decreed, “ Let’s go,” 
he would go. As far as he was concerned, 
his promise held—Red Cross Magazine. 


_— 
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A NEW WAY OF TEACHING. 








BOUT two years ago, writes Mr. W. F. 
Rawnsley in the Cornhill Magazine, I 
was invited to visit the Brighlington School 
at Bradford, Yorkshire, where a compara- 
tively little-known method of education is 
practiced, which Matthew Arnold recom- 
mended when he was a school inspector al- 
most fifty years ago. The method is to 
teach children “by the humanities ”—that 
is, by giving them really good English lit- 
erature in considerable quantity. No frag- 
ments and selections are used and no lessons 
are memorized. The child hears a whole 
book or a whole period of history or a 
whole play or long poem read aloud and 
memorizes the scenes by forming his own 
mental picture of them as he hears them. 
When I accepted the invitation and vis- 
ited the school, I found that from the lowest 
forms upward all literary subjects are 
taught by reading with clear enunciation 
and interesting manner a really interesting 
book. At first only half a page is read, 
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but as the children advance this amount is 
increased gradually to some five pages. It 
is read only once—that is the great point; 
then a child must stand up and repeat what 
he has just heard; in one lesson or another 
each child in turn is called on to recite, 
and it is most amusing to see how eager 
they all are to be selected. As they all 
know that the lesson will be read only 
once, they cannot afford to let their minds 
wander. Hence they form a habit of close 
attention that soon gives each child the 
ability to retain anything he hears. More- 
over, as in their narrative they use the 
words of the book, with occasional lapses 
into their own natural language, they soon 
form their sentences on the style of the 
book, and begin to speak and write in a 
cultivated manner. 

The children in the elementary schools I 
visited actually read to themselves in school 
over two thousand pages of good literature 
and well-written books in one term; and 
they read them with pure delight. That 
they know what they have read is proved 
by an examination week at the end of the 
term. Of course, much depends on the se- 
lection of the books, and quantity is re- 
quired as well as quality to satisfy the 
urgent and ever-increasing need of the 
child. The Bible, Shakespeare, Sir Walter 
Scott, the English poets, classical mythol- 
ogy, fairy tales, history, travel, citizenship, 
natural history and botany, all are studied 
eagerly. The only subjects taught orally 
are mathematics, languages and English 
grammar.—Youth’s Companion. 
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MIRTH AND LAUGHTER. 








oer we are few greater fallacies than 

that which upholds only the serious 
side of life, and puts fun, frolic and laugh- 
ter among the lowest and least enviable of 
our activities. On the contrary, it has often 
been pointed out that in no respect is man 
more distinguishable from the brute crea- 
tion than in his power of laughter. The 
young of most intelligent animals express 
the hilarity of youthful spirits in joyous 
motion, but, whatever be their sense of fun, 
it never bubbles over into the rippling 
laugh of the child. Even the most saga- 
cious of them all, such as the dog or the 
horse, though understanding to some ex- 
tent the meaning of words addressed to 
them, have never progressed far enough to 
catch an idea of the comical side of life, 
so far as we can tell. That is purely a 
human function, and one which could ill 
be spared out of our busy, earnest, labori- 
ous life. 
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If, indeed, we should examine the kind 
of men who lead the gravest existences, 
who have no sense of wit, of humor, who 
rarely laugh, and who regard all fun as 
childish and frivolous, we should not be 
led to place them very high in the scale of 
intellect or capacity. The same dullness 
that hinders the play of the faculties often 
clouds their work; and the real defect 
which prevents one from appreciating the 
ludicrous, also prevents him from realizing 
the full importance of the most serious du- 
ties. On the other hand, most of our emi- 
nent men have had a good share of this 
faculty. Not only many literary men and 
poets refresh us by their sparkling bril- 
liancy, as do Shakespeare and Geethe; but 
men of affairs, who bravely bear heavy re- 


sponsibilities, are often sustained and in-. 


vigorated by their ability to enjoy a joke, 
to tell a good story, to raise a laugh in 
which they can heartily join. It was doubt- 
less this power that helped to enable Lin- 
coln to bear the severe strain which he 
underwent during the momentous years of 
his administration. The man who could 
say, as he did, when ill with the small-pox, 
“Now I am willing to see the office-seekers, 
for at last I have something I can give 
them all,” could also deal firmly and de- 
cidedly under the pressure and annoyance 
of the numerous claimants when the situa- 
tion demanded. 

Of course, there is plenty of silly laugh- 
ter and ill-timed fun, and it is to this that 
much of the contempt expressed for mirth 
as a whole is due. But we must always 
discriminate, in our criticisms, between the 
bad use to which any faculty may be put 
and the faculty itself. Then again, the 
river cannot run higher than its source, 
and the fun which is appreciated as such 
will be of as many different grades as there 
are different grades of intelligence. Some 
can only enjoy the coarsest jokes and the 
shallowest diversion, while others take 
pleasure only in the keen shaft of wit or 
the delicate touch of humor. It is not just 
criticism, but only a narrow intolerance, 
that scorns the one because it has not ar- 
rived at the level of fhe other. Still this, 
like every faculty, is capable of being 
sharpened, brightened and developed; and 
it is only by honoring it as having a right- 
ful place in the nature of man that this 
improvement can be made. 

We must remember also that mirth and 
laughter, to fulfill their missions, must be 
the relaxation, not the business of life—the 
exception, not the rule. When it is unduly 
prolonged it not only weakens the powers 
for serious affairs, but loses its own ability 
to give amusement or enjoyment. The in- 
veterate punster becomes a bore; long-con- 
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tinued play becomes wearisome; laughter 
kept up beyond its natural limits falls flat 
and stale upon the ear. Still more censur- 
able is all mirth which causes pain or dis- 
tress to another. The cruelty of the sav- 
age, who laughed at the torments of his 
victims, is not yet quite outgrown, even 
in the midst of our civilization. There are 
still those who can make merry over de- 
formity, weakness and age, who can ridi- 
cule shyness or eccentricity, who can sting 
with sarcasm and make a jest of what an- 
other holds sacred. 

But all kinds of innocent mirth inspire 
a sympathetic pleasure, and work a good 
that is contagious. Wit and humor are 
among the great refreshments of life, and 
are gifts in trust to those who possess 
them, for the cheer and exhilaration of 
mankind. As Mr. Weiss has said, in ref- 
erence to the imagination: “ With this 
faculty man makes shift to relieve the mo- 
ments when existence, with its incessant 
toil and merciless persistency of routine, 
threatens to become insupportable. One 
day is not exactly like another, if hearty 
laughter loosens its handcuffs and lets the 


prisoner stretch his frame and have a little 


run. Every laugh reddens the blood, 
which goes then more blithely to dissipate 
the fogs of a moody brain. Multitudes of 
our American brains are badly drained in 
consequence of a settling of the wastage 
of house-grubbing and street work into 
moral morasses which generate’ many a 
chimera. So there is something positively 
heroic in the hilarity which braves, light- 
armed as it is, our brood of viperous cares 
and attacks their den. One flash of a smile 
shears off Medusa’s head with impunity.”— 
Ledger. 
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THE LESSON PREPARED. 


WHEN is a lesson so prepared that a 
pupil may be marked “ perfect” at a recita- 
tion? Dr. Gregory answered this question 
as follows: 

Knowledge has its degrees. It is of all 
grades, from the first dim and vague appre- 
hension of a fact or truth, to the full and 
familiar and felt understanding of such 
fact or truth, in all its causes or connec- 
tions, its philosophy and its power and 
beauty. Then, 1. We may know a thing 
sO as to recognize it when another tells it; 
2. We may know it so as to call it up and 
reflect upon it; 3. We know it so as to tell 
it in a general way to a friend; or, 4. We 
know it so as to fully describe, demonstrate, 
and illustrate it as a truth whose impor- 
tance we feel, and whose grandeur or 
beauty inspires us. It is needless to say 





that this last kind of knowledge is that 
which answers the inquiry, and that only 
which should be accepted. But no teacher 
who does not himself possess that same 
kind of knowledge of the subject he would 
teach, can expect pupils to attain it through 
his instruction. It is a sad fact that three- 
fourths of our teaching talent uses only 
this second or third class knowledge, and 
some of it is confined to the first. If there 
were ever a trust shamefully betrayed, it 
is that of the teacher who seeks and prom- 
ises to do large and noble things in teach- 
ing the young, without any qualification 
for the sacred task. This is very wrong. 
Teachers, look to it. Let your knowledge 
be always of the fourth class, and then you 
can require the same of your pupils. The 
thought is degree of knowledge, not the 
amount, number of pages of the book com- 
mitted, or the length of time given to study. 
“Not how much, but how well.” 


— 
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OVER-EDUCATION. 





RECENT writer in The Outlook calls 

attention to the fact that there has 
sprung up in our day “a semi-social prob- 
lem that is as unique as it is difficult of 
solution. It is the over-production of tech- 
nically educated men. Especially on the 
Continent, the supply of men in all the lead- 
ing professions is vastly in excess of the 
demand. A German graduate who has 
spent his nine years at the gymnasium or 
college, and his four or five years at the 
university, must generally wait years be- 
fore he can secure even a modest position. 
Even in the department of theology, which 
has been the least crowded, young candi- 
dates by the score are compelled to teach 
country schools for years before an open- 
ing can be found for them. In law and 
medicine, things are much worse.” 

Thus Germany experienced the danger 
indicated by Bismarck, when, years ago, in 
Parliament, he uttered words of warning 
against a “rabble of college graduates.” 
The phrase seems a very disrespectful one; 
but, in point of fact, there is nothing to 
hinder the existence of a learned, as well 
as an unlearned rabble. Given the young 
men or young women (and they exist 
everywhere in great abundance), and the 
desire for an education (which is very nat- 
ural and very common), and the machinery 
of education (which multitudinous colleges 
and universities supply), and there is no 
reason why learned men and women may 
not be turned out, if not in unlimited num- 
bers, at least in numbers inconveniently 
and excessively great. After all, there 
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would seem to be no absolute safeguard, 
whereby learning may be protected from 
becoming a common and vulgar thing. The 
market to which college graduates come is 
like any other market—it may be “ glutted.” 

According to the much-admired definition 
of education by Comenius, the aim of it is 
“to train generally all who are born men 
to all which is human.” It may well be 
regarded as a perversion of the true idea 
of education, when, from some utilitarian 
and mercenary motive, men, instead of be- 
ing trained generally, are trained only spe- 
cially, and, instead of being trained to “all 
which is human,” are trained only to a 
small fraction of it. It is one thing to edu- 
cate a man by training him to do this or 
that one particular thing, thereby running 
the risk of disabling him for doing any- 
thing else; it is another thing to educate 
him by so developing and disciplining his 
capabilities and powers, that he shall be 
able to do thoroughly whatsoever thing his 
hand may find to do. 

The article from which we have quoted 
is, incidentally, a powerful argument against 
excessive or premature specialization, and 
in favor of sound general training. The 
remedy lies, not in less education, but in a 
different kind of education. There will al- 
ways be a place for the educated man whose 
education has made him more capable and 
more powerful generally. Of real educa- 
tion there is little reason to fear an over- 
supply. It is easy to see how a farmer may 
produce too much corn, or wheat, or oats 
for the market, but it is not easy to see 
how he can have his land generally in a 
condition too good and productive. 
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POETRY A FRIEND TO MEMORY. 





PEAKING to an old lawyer, I may say 
that few things compare in usefulness 
with a retentive, accurate memory. It is 
in youth that this faculty is formed and 
trained, and one of the best methods of 
strengthening it is the habit of learning by 
heart passages we admire from authors 
both in verse and prose. What we make 
familiarly our own in youth we are apt to 
remember well. Mental impressions at that 
period of life do not easily fade, and al- 
though they are easily received they are 
indelibly retained, and if they are impres- 
sions of noble thoughts clothed in noble 
language we are laying up a store of in- 
tellectual pleasure at one end of life for 
enjoyment at the other. Many of us live 
to grow old. If we do, our minds, if not 
ourselves, grow lonely. The interests of 
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the world fade away, and the fashion of 
the beauty of it vanisheth, and the time 
comes when we feel that 


’Tis meet that we should pause awhile 
Ere we put off this mortal coil, 
And in the stillness of old age 
Muse on our earthly pilgrimage. 


At such time the recollection of great 
thoughts, of lovely images, of musical 
words, comes to us with a comfort, with 
an innocent pleasure, which it is difficult 
to exaggerate. And what should you learn? 
Speaking generally, the safest rule to fol- 
low is to learn that which pleases you best. 
I assume that it is not bad. But as to what 
is best, taste is varied, and that which com- 
mends itself to one man, perhaps repels 
another. My own taste, of course, you 
must take just for what it is worth. But 
leaving out for obvious reasons all Greek 
and Latin writers, before and above every 
one, including them, I should myself place 
Shakespeare, an inexhaustible storehouse 
of wisdom, instruction, and exquisite dic- 
tion, indispensable to any one who has any- 
thing to do with speaking and writing. 
Next to Shakespeare I for one would place 
Milton. I recall the magnificent eloquence 
of John Bright? He told me himself that 
he was built on Milton, and if you heard 
him—nay, even if you read him—you can 
see that he is steeped in the spirit of this 
great poet, and that though he does not 
imitate Milton, he speaks after Milton. 
And next for use—yes, for daily use—read 
Wordsworth. Much of Wordsworth has 
passed into the language, the poet of nature 
and of lofty spiritual thought, whose verse 
makes bright things brighter and happy 
men happier, the man of whose song Mat- 
thew Arnold says that when he spoke 


Our foreheads felt the wind and rain, 
Our youth returned, for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world. 

There is one man in English literature— 
perhaps there are two—who wrote too 
little. Gray is one. Every word he wrote 
is precious. He has the perfection of dic- 
tion and of melody. Every line contains 
a thought or a picture complete in itself, 
and you cannot change a word without 
marring its perfection. The other perhaps 
is Wolfe. Every one knows his lines on 
the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” of which, 
we must say that they are worthy of their 
subject. But he wrote also, “Go, Forget 
Me,” and also “If I had known Thou 
couldst have died,” two poems but little 
known, but of which it is not too much to 
say that they are as fine as the one on Sir 
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John Moore. Whether for present or fu- 
ture comfort I cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend your acquainting yourselves with good 
books. They are the best of companions. 
—Review. 


— 





SECRET OF GENERAL GRANT’S 
CHARACTER. 





5 her following is from an interview with 
Col. Frederick D. Grant about his 
father, in McClure’s Magazine: 

“Did you notice any change,” I had 
asked, “in your father’s manner or de- 
meanor after he came east and took com- 
mand of all the armies? Was there any- 
thing to show that he thought, ‘Here is 
the great task of my life?’” 

Colonel Grant shook his head, thought- 
fully. “No,” he said; “that was impos- 
sible. My father was always the same. 
He was always grave. He was always 
thoughtful. He was always gentle. He 
was always extraordinarily considerate of 
the feelings of others. I have never known 
a man who had such nice ways about him 
in that respect as my father. But, more 
than that, he always did his best. He did 
as much his best when he was farmer as 
when he was Lieutenant-General, and he 
never saw that doing your best in one posi- 
tion in life was at all different from doing 
it in another. For instance, he never would 
look upon one particular achievement and 
say, ‘That was my most brilliant deed.’ 
He never looked at things that way. He 
used to say that he had done all he could, 
taken all the pains he could about every- 
thing, and if one thing turned out better 
than another it was because he had more 
or better information to act upon. No, he 
never felt one responsibility more than an- 
other. He felt it his duty to do his best 
under all circumstances, and after that he 
did not care. So he never thought that 
he did one thing better than another. It 
was the duty idea that ruled him. 

“And I may say that in the history of 
my father’s family that same idea of doing 
your best in the place you find yourself 
has been a ruling and an upholding one. 
It’s been a rather remarkable family in 
that way, I think. His father did the best 
that was to be done in the little town of 
Georgetown, Ohio, where he lived, and that 
was to be mayor, and draw the resolutions 
and platforms for the local political con- 
ventions. And his father did his best, and 
that was to fill a lieutenancy in the Revo- 
lutionary war; and that father’s father was 
thanked by the Connecticut Assembly for 
his services in French and Indian warfare. 





There was another Grant, who became 
town clerk, back there in Connecticut. And 
so I think of each generation, since the 
family came here in 1630—it was of the 
clan Grant in Scotland originally—it may 
be said that there was some man doing his 
best, though until my father’s time in a 
comparatively small way. Then my father’s 
mother added greatly to the family stock 
of strict sense of duty. She was a woman 
who thought that nothing you could do 
would entitle you to praise; that you ought 
to praise the Lord for giving you an oppor- 
tunity to do it. My father held himself to 
almost as strict an accountability, though 
he didn’t extend it to others. He was al- 
ways ready to praise his subordinates, and 
towards his children he was especially in- 
dulgent and lenient.” 
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A TRICK IN SPELLING. 








BY JOHN TRAINER, 





PELLING had not been a success at 
Grassy Bend, that is, the teacher was 
not satisfied with the result: the exercises 
seemed to be irksome in the extreme; pu- 
pils had to be told to study their lessons 
daily; there was a listless sort of attention 
in the recitation that was painful to wit- 
ness. When the recitation closed there was 
a sigh of relief, and teacher as well as 
pupil was apparently glad that the trying 
ordeal was ended. 

What was the matter? That was the 
problem. Both written and oral methods 
had been exhausted, and still most of the 
pupils were poor spellers. They were not 
only poor spellers, but they had no interest 
in spelling. It was a task to study the les- 
son and a greater one to recite it. The 
teacher was at a loss to know what to do. 
One evening in assigning a lesson he said, 
“You need not study the lesson; just let it 
go and we will try to get some other plan.” 
This aroused attention and the children 
went home wondering whether spelling was 
to be dropped or not. Next morning half 
a dozen boys and girls asked him why they 
were not to study the spelling lesson that 
day. To all he replied, “I think we can 
spell better without it.” Still they were not 
satisfied. 

When study hour came for the spelling, 
the teacher said: “A Class please take 
spellers.” All did so with curiosity. He 
said: “Please turn to title page, now turn 
to lesson assigned. I do not want one of 
you to study the lesson; please do not do it, 
but I want you to look through the book 
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from the title page to the close of the lesson 
assigned, and each one of you to find just 
one word that you think is difficult. Keep 
this word to yourself and be sure you know 
how to spell it and just how it is pro- 
nounced.” All went to work with a relish, 
and were as busy as bees until time to re- 
cite. 

The class was called up for an oral ex- 


ercise. Each took his rank in class and the. 


spelling began by the teacher requiring the 
party at the foot of the class to pronounce 
his secret word clearly and distinctly. The 
next pupil spelled at it but failed; the pupil 
who had pronounced it said: “Wrong,” 
and the next tried. it; “ Wrong,” said the 
pupil teacher, and so it went to the second 
pupil from the head of the class, when the 
word “ right” was pronounced, and the pu- 
pil at the foot of the class walked up to 
third in the rank of a class of twenty-one. 
A new world was opened up to both pupil 
and teacher. All was eagerness and atten- 
tion. The pupil who was now at the foot 
pronounced his word and he went to rank 
five; the next one pronounced erysipelas, 
and went head or rank one; the next one 
pronounced abscission, which no one above 
him spelled, and he was required to spell it 
and go to the head. By the time each had 
pronounced his secret word the ranks had 
so changed that those who were nearest 
foot were above middle rank and were en- 
thusiastic, while those who had been near 
the head were turned below the middle 
rank and were feeling defeated, with a de- 
sire to retaliate next day. The rank in 
class was recorded, and the teacher asked 
the class for a vote as to whether it should 
be tried again or not. It decided to do so 
by acclamation. 

Spelling books went home that night. 
The next day about the same results fol- 
lowed with the following incidents: a word 
went to the head and was missed, the pro- 
nouncer missed it and the teacher said, 
“Wrong,” the next lower rank failed and 
so on to the foot, where it was spelled and 
this rank went head. 

In six weeks the class had mastered every 
difficult word to the close of the last lesson 
assigned, and the teacher was compelled to 
extend the lesson to one good sentence ex- 
ample of the use of the words pronounced. 
Now began the use of the dictionary (a 
book comparatively unused) with a zest in- 
dicative of a purpose, and language stepped 
into the spelling class, all unconscious and 
just as it was needed in the child’s vocabu- 
lary. Further along, the teacher extended 
permission to find words from the grammar 
text; later to use the geography, the U. S. 
History, etc., always limiting the pupil to 
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the text passed over. Finally, when they 
had become expert, he changed the oral 
feature to written exercises, and thus laid 
the foundation for the choice of words in 
writing—the vocabulary of the pupil was 
being substantially built. 

Teachers, try it. When understood, tell 
your fellows of it—School Record. 
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THE SIN OF SELFISHNESS. 





“That to be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness.” 


UOTING these words from Whittier’s 
poem, “ The Meeting,” John J. Cor- 
nell spoke as follows recently in Park Ave- 
nue Friends’ meeting-house: I apprehend 
all will agree with me that the object of 
all our religious devotion and belief is in 
some way to work out our soul’s salva- 
tion, whether we look toward that salva- 
tion as something to be attained in the 
present, or only to be realized in the eter- 
nal world. The efforts of the ministry 
and of the missionary are all directed to- 
ward the saving of souls. Each concludes 
that under his own particular line of 
thoughts he has found the best way. We, 
in this Christian land, as believers in the 
great mission of Jesus, accept his doctrines, 
counsels and teachings as those which more 
readily and truly lead to the attainment of 
that we are hoping for. If this thought of 
Whittier’s be true, it very much simplifies 
the nature and character of the work neces- 
sary for each to do to reach his desire. It 
makes it something tangible and practical, 
and something which belongs to the present 
life. It differs from that which has so 
long been taught regarding salvation, in 
that it does not require men to embrace 
any particular doctrine, or to place their 
faith in anything that has been done with- 
out them to accomplish the work, the ef- 
fects of which are only to be realized in 
another state of being; but it brings it 
directly home to the present life, and strikes 
directly at our manner of living in the 
world, as the kind of. thoughts we enter- 
tain and the acts which have their origin 
in our thoughts. It does not, by any 
means, involve the idea that there is no 
right selfish action, nor that man may not 
give a proper latitude to the cravings of 
his nature, but that we are to be saved 
from being controlled by the selfishness of 
our nature. 

It involves the thought that sin is the 
result of yielding improperly to that selfish- 
ness, and hence if*we are to be saved from 
sin we must be saved from the control of 
our selfishness. It takes away the idea 
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that we are responsible for or are placed 
under adverse conditions by the sin of any- 
body else. It places each individual upon 
his own foundation and holds him respon- 
sible for his own acts. 

If we study carefully the workings of 
human nature we will find there is a great 
deal of selfishness in it, much of which is 
right, as we occupy a large portion of our 
time and talents in procuring the suste- 
nance for the physical life, yet we must 
not allow that demand to so absorb our 
whole attention as to preclude us from pro- 
viding for the growth of the intellectual 
and spiritual nature, nor must we be so 
absorbed in providing the sustenance for 
our own physical life as to forget the duties 
we owe to others in the same direction, for 
when we do we place ourselves in such an- 
tagonism to others that it destroys our own 
peace and interferes with others’ rights, 
and this is one form of sin. 

The conflict between capital and labor, 
as now existing, has its origin in a spirit 
of selfishness on the part of each class, 
and is one of the sins of mankind for which 
a remedy is sadly needed, and, from my 
standpoint, can only be righted by the con- 


‘trol of the selfishness of each class, each 


being careful not to do wrong towards the 
other. Wecan readily see that if this were 
to be observed by them, the employer would 
not exact improper burdens of the employé; 
nor would the employé shrink from a right 
performance of his duty. Trace it as we 
may, as minutely as we can in all its ramifi- 
cations and bearings, we will find ourselves 
brought to the conclusion that wherever 
we commit a wrong or refrain from doing 
a right there is some selfish motive that 
prompts our action, and hence comes the 
need for being saved from our selfishness. 
Nor can this kind of salvation be reached 
in a moment, or simply by the acknowl- 
edgment of any kind of doctrine, however 
true, but is the work of a lifetime, requir- 
ing a constant watchfulness against the 
encroachments of these selfish promptings 
of our nature. Then there comes the im- 
portant question: How shall we be saved 
from our selfishness! It is one thing to 
know what we ought to do, and another 
to know how to do it. 

I can only refer to my own experience, 
and bear testimony regarding that which 
has aided me to control this nature in my- 
self. I have found the Spirit of God—the 
Christ—revealing to my spiritual nature, 
and, through it, to my intellectual nature, 
ever since I gave my heart and life to his 
service, from time to time, the various 
things which, if allowed to control my life, 
would be sinful, and would, therefore, de- 





stroy my peace. And, as I have been 
obedient to those revelations, I have found 
the power given that enabled me either to 
restrain myself from the improper gratifi- 
cation of any desire that would lead to 
wrong in myself or in my influence over 
others, or to perform such required duties 
as would be productive of good to myself 
and my fellow-men. Alli I am, all I have 
ever done for good, and all the influence I 
have exerted for good, all that has enabled 
me to carry comfort to any soul, to uplift 
any drooping heart, or to encourage any 
one to be obedient to divine law, has been 
because of my faithfulness to that revela- 
tion in my own heart by which I was en- 
abled to control this selfishness of my 
human nature, And this gives me the faith 
that a like obedience on the part of each 
human soul will produce a like effect of 
saving them from their selfishness, through 
the strength given them by the Christ, or 
Spirit of God, revealed within them.—Bal- 
timore American. 


— 
<i 


SOME DEVICES. 


ears privilege of observing bright 

teachers is one of those joys that are 
doubled when shared. I was much inter- 
ested in Miss B’s class the other day, by 
one of her devices for securing novelty to 
the reading lesson, and here it is: 

A slip of paper lay on her desk, bearing 
the questions and answers that were to 
form the reading lesson for her “ afternoon 
class.” By adroit leading, she elicited from 
the pupils just the questions she wanted; 
and, of course, the answers came more 
easily. The long blackboard was divided in 
the middle by a vertical line. As each ques- 
tion was asked it was written at the left of 
this line. 

The answers were written on the right. 
As each question was written, the child 
that gave it was sent to the right of the 
room. Those that gave the answers were 
sent to the left. Sometimes Miss B. paused 
to ask, “Who sees a new word?” and, 
“What is it?” and “Who can say it 
slowly?” When the lesson was all writ- 
ten, a process of “choosing sides” ranged 
the entire class in two lines. A child on 
the right looked at the first question long 
enough to commit it and then looked at her 
opposite neighbor, to whom she put the 
question. The child questioned looked at 
the answer and then over at her questioner 
while she replied. In this manner each 
child in turn read silently and then spoke 
the thought, learning with every mistake 
the lesson of care in the silent reading. 

Miss B. is required to teach her “ morn- 
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ing class,” during the first month of the 
term to write numbers to twenty, though 
their operations in arithmetic, apart from 
counting and notation, will remain, for four 
months longer, within ten. One of her 
devices for thus teaching the teens is to 
place at the top of the blackboard a row of 
ten crosses, beginning another row with 
eleven and adding one to this second row 
with each higher number. If a child for- 
gets that thirteen means ten and three, she 
is given a pointer and told to count. She 
does not begin with one, however, but with 
ten, sweeping her pointer across the en- 
tire row of ten crosses and pointing to 
those in the second row singly, counting 
thus: “Ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen.” The 
central idea in this may be embodied in 
practice with the abacus, with bundles of 
sticks, etc. One danger in borrowing 
devices is that certain precautions taken by 
the originator are not taken by the bor- 
rower. Miss B. is very careful to avoid 
the confusion in the child’s mind that 
counting exercises sometimes occasion— 
confusion between the ideas of succession 
and of number. Children sometimes get 
the notion that by “ four things” you mean 
the fourth thing. 

Miss S., who is an artist, spent quite a 
profitable afternoon in sketching on small 
pieces of manilla paper, objects correspond- 
ing with all the nouns her restless little 
boys ought to know. They appeared to 
be losing interest in their reading lessons, 
but the effect of this new device was magic. 
There were pictures enough for the whole 
class, but of course only the little boys 
that could keep their feet very still were 
to receive them. This announcement dis- 
closed a marvelous and unsuspected gift 
on the part of all for the control of the 
feet. The pictures distributed, Miss S. 
wrote the word dog, and said: “All may 
stand that have a picture of a——,” point- 
ing to the word. About ten little boys 
jumped to their feet, and, to prevent the 
possibility of any child remaining in error, 
Miss S. continued, “You may show one 
another your pictures and see if every one 
has the same kind of a——,” pointing again. 
A whispered conference with two or three 
of the slower children as to what they sup- 
posed those boys were showing added the 
charm of mystery to the proceeding, and 
the command, “Back to seats!” restored 
order and quiet, even to the feet. Then 
another word was written and a similar 
course followed with it. The lesson ended 
with a rapid word-calling exercise. The 
following day Miss S. used the pictures 
again, and then put them- away for next 
term.—The Primary School. 
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A PICTURE. 


A Christian woman sits alone as a sum- 
mer evening closes. The soft light and the 
shadows make a rare earthly hour. She 
has felt the caress of the deepening twi- 
light, and it has soothed her nature into a 
sweet conscious repose. Her imagination 
has wings. She thinks, easily and delight- 
fully. Her mind has been drifting; now it 
takes direction from her own life—from 
that part of it which has been best. Out of 
very clear eyes she sees far ahead, where 
she could not before see—and away beyond 
anything she has ever seen—the right ways 
of life open to her. They now stand out 
as great highways, and the hour confirms 
everything good. The purposes to which 
sometimes she has had to cling in the des- 
peration of blind faith go on and lay hold 
on God. Her life centres there, and she 
knows that His mercy and His love never 
end. She has a foretaste of Heaven. Deep 
joy settles down into her soul, and love 
stronger than ever springs up. The hour is 
holy—heavenly. It will stay in her mem- 
ory; it will be strength, an abiding sweet- 
ness for all whom she may touch to-morrow 
and forever. 

Her boy, just budding into the possibility 
of such thoughts, comes and throws him- 
self at her feet, lays his head upon her lap; 
and her nature all turns to him. He knows 
the mood. Those loving hands are never 
so smooth on his brow as after his mother 
has been sitting alone in ‘this way. She 
will talk to him, and he wants to hear the 
melody of the hour in her voice. He is 
full of questions; she as full as words will 
permit of answers. But how can she talk 
to him, how can she train his eyes to see 
where she has been looking to-night? Lan- 
guage is insufficient. Statements do not 
reveal it. How can she speak to him, so 
that when he is gone from her presence— 
when in the coming years she is gone from 
him—he too may sit alone sometimes at 
the close of day and get-strong for the next 
by seeing what she has seen? She tries, 
and does not fail. There is a sweet, subtle 
energy both in her words and in her spirit, 
which her son may never be able to name, 
but which he will feel forever. It is the 
inexpressible force of the Spirit of God in 
the heart of a woman—the very spirit that 
makes Heaven sing at its work with love, 
like a bird nesting in springtime. It is the 
spirit that sees most clearly in this world, 
and more than anything else gives light to 
others. 
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THE TEACHER WHO FAILED. 





BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 





NCE upon a time a teacher went out 

to teach. She was young and earnest 

and full of hope, and she tried with her 

whole soul to make her pupils love the 

highest in everything—in reading, writing, 

and arithmetic; in nature, art, and hu- 
manity. 

She had not taught very long when she 
was discharged. “She is too eccentric,” 
said the chairman of the school board; 
“And she does not discipline boys well,” 
said the secretary. 

The teacher took another school and be- 
gan over again in a distant town. Two 
only missed her. One was a girl who had 
been headstrong and wayward until this 
teacher had shown her the beauty of 
knowledge. Now she was gentle and lovely 
and every one praised her devotion to 
study. The other was a little lad with won- 
derful blue eyes, to whom this teacher had 
given pencils, paint box and brushes, and 
sketches of wild flowers. A new life was 


‘opened before him, but he put all the pen- 


cils away for a day and a night, and he 
went into a corner and cried, and no one 
could comfort him when he heard that the 
teacher had failed to please “the commit- 
tee,” and would never come back to the 
school again. 

She had not taught long in her next 
school when again she was discharged. 
“She dresses horribly,” said a member of 
the school board; “‘ And I do not like her,” 
said another. “She is too nervous and 
sharp-voiced, and her manners are not 
what I want my daughter to copy.” 

The teacher took another school far 
away. She was advised to give up teach- 
ing, but something within her urged her 
to try again to succeed. Three only missed 
her. One was a mother, who lived in the 
slums and had a large family of unruly 
children. The teacher went to see her 
often, and brought jellies and fruit to her 
son, who was dying of consumption. The 
next was a boy who had been called idiotic 
until this teacher had found out that he 
had a voice. She trained him to be a 
singer and she induced a musician of the 
town to “take him up.” Now the boy was 
respected and happy, but his heart longed 
for the teacher far away. The last was a 
man whom she had inspired with courage. 

And so this teacher went on taking 
schools here and there, but failing in every 
one. She was old and worn out now, and 
could get a school no more. There was a 





light in her dim eyes now and then that 
people wondered about. There was an ex- 
pression on her face that little children and 
wise people were attracted by, and one day 
as she was turning her steps to the alms- 
house, lo! the gates of the almshouse 
turned into golden and jewelled portals, 
and through these wide open doors she be- 
held a place and a people such as no pen 
can describe. “Come in,” they cried to 
her. Her eyes were blinded with light, 
when suddenly there was a cry of joy, and 
one with wonderful eyes and an angel face 
she remembered kissed her and as she bent 
to take him into her arms, she saw with 
surprise that she was tall and young and 
beautiful. They gathered around her say- 
ing, “ Welcome, successful teacher!” 

“© there is some mistake,” she cried, 
“T don’t belong here. Do you not know 
I failed in every school I entered?” 

Then the records were opened and she 
was shown her report kept by the Great 
Superintendent of Teachers. Nothing was 
said in this report about her nervousness, 
dress, or manners, but much was there of 
the wayward girl, the worn mother, the 
boy miscalled “idiotic,” the discouraged 
man, and others whom the teacher had in- 
fluenced for good. 

“You see it is all right,’ they said; 
“you are marked perfect.” The little boy 
pressed closer to her, and she hid her face 
in his curls. “I am ashamed,” she whis- 
pered. He kissed her again and again. 
And a voice said: “To do good and to win 
love is the greatest success.” 
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THE ELM AT KENSINGTON. 








BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 





T is near the close of November, the 
lofty forest trees on the banks of the 
Delaware have shed their summer attire, 
the ground is strewed with leaves, and 
the council fire burns brightly, fanned by 
the autumnal breeze. Under the wide- 
branching elm the Indian tribes are as- 
sembled, but all unarmed, for no warlike 
weapon is allowed to disturb the scene. In 
front are the chiefs, and their counsellors 
and aged men on either hand. Behind 
them, in the form of a half moon, sit the 
young men, and some of the aged matrons; 
while beyond, and disposed in still widen- 
ing circles, are seen the youth of both 
sexes. Among the assembled chiefs there 
is one who holds a conspicuous rank—the 
Great Sachem Taminend, one of nature’s 
rioblemen, revered for his wisdom, and be- 
loved for his goodness. 
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But see! a barge is approaching, bear- 
ing at its mast-head the broad pennant of 
the Governor. The oars are plied with 
measured strokes, and near the helm sits 
William Penn, attended by his council. 
Among them are Markham, his secretary; 
Holmes, surveyor-general ; Simcox, Haigue, 
Taylor and Pearson. On the river bank, 
waiting with others to join them, is Lacy 
Cock, the hospitable Swede, whose dwell- 
ing is near the treaty ground. They are 
plainly dressed, and the Proprietary is only 
distinguished from the rest by a sky-blue 
sash of silk network that encircles his 
waist. : 

They land and advance towards the coun- 
cil fire; the Governor, having ‘his cousin 
Markham on the right, and his friend 
Pearson on the left, is preceded by some 
of his attendants, bearing presents, which 
they place on the ground. They pause 
when they approach the council fire—Tam- 
inend puts on his chaplet, surmounted by 
a small horn, the emblem of kingly power, 
and then, through an interpreter he an- 
nounces to William Penn that the nations 
are ready to hear him. Being thus called 
upon, he begins his speech: 

“The Great Spirit,” he says, “ who made 
me and you, who rules the heavens and 
earth, and who knows the innermost 
thoughts of men, knows that I and my 
friends have a hearty desire to live in peace 
and friendship with you, and to serve you 
to the utmost of our power. It is not our 
custom to use hostile weapons against our 
fellow creatures, for which reason we have 
come unarmed. Our object is not to do 
injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, 
but to do good. We are met on the broad 
pathway of good faith and good-will, so 
that no advantage is to be taken on either 
side, but all is to be openness, brotherhood 
and love.” 

Here the governor unrolls a parchment 
containing stipulations for trade, and prom- 
ises of friendship, which by mearis of an 
interpreter he explains to them, article by 
article, and placing it on the ground, he ob- 
serves that the ground shall be common to 
both people. He then proceeds, “TI will not 
do as the Marylanders did, that is, call you 
children or brothers only; for parents are 
apt to whip their children too severely, and 
brothers sometimes will differ; neither will 
I compare the friendship between us to. a 
chain, for the rain may rust it, or a tree 
may fall and break it; but I will consider 
you as the same flesh and blood with the 
Christians, and the same as if one man’s 
body were to be divided in two parts.” 

This speech being listened to by the In- 
dians in perfect silence, with much gravity 
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they take some time to deliberate, and then 
the king orders one of his chiefs to speak 
to William Penn. The Indian orator ad- 
vances, and in the king’s name salutes him; 
then, taking him by the hand, he makes a 
speech, pledging kindness and good neigh- 
borhood, and that the Indians and English 
must live in love as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure. ... 

The elm tree at Kensington, under which 
the treaty was ratified, called the Treaty 
Tree, was blown down in 1810. It was 
twenty feet in girth, and believed to be 
about two hundred and eighty years old. A 
part of the trunk was sent to the Penn 
family in England, and of the remainder 
many small articles of furniture were made, 
which are preserved as precious relics. On 
the site of the treaty a small monument 
has been erected by the Penn Society of 
Philadelphia, with appropriate inscriptions, 
and a scion of the great elm is now vigor- 
ously growing there. 


A TEACHER’S WEAKNESS. 








OTHING can be more unwise than for 
a teacher to fly into passion in the 
presence of his pupils. Such folly is dis- 
astrous to good government, and nearly al- 
ways ends in mortification and self-abase- 
ment to the teacher, who is deserving of 
= humiliation he thus brings on him- 
self. 

The following laughable incident de- 
scribes the embarrassing position in which 
a teacher placed himself by not bridling 
his tongue when he should have’ done so. 

“T left my pencil lying on my desk a 
moment ago,” said an irritable teacher in 
one of our city schools. “I cannot find it 
now.” 

Nothing was said by the pupils. 

“T am very sure I left it right here,” said 


_the teacher, hastily turning over books and 


papers on his desk. 

“Perhaps it is in one of your desk draw- 
ers,” suggested a pupil. 

All the desk drawers were pulled out 
angrily. - 

“No, it isn’t here. I knew it wasn’t. I 
left it right here on this desk just before 
this class came up to recite,” conveyed the 
delicate insinuation that some member of 
the class had taken the pencil. 

The teacher searches again in all his 
pockets, and says sharply: 

“T’m positive that some one in this room 
knows where that pencil is. I want it re- 
turned to this desk immediately.” 

No one moved. 

“I will have that pencil again if Iv have 
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to search every desk in this room. Have 
you got it, Harry Johnson?” 

Because Harry Johnson was the most 
mischievous boy in the school was a poor 
excuse for the teacher’s accusing question, 
and it was little wonder the boy angrily 
replied: 

“No, sir; I haven’t.” 

“Well, some one has, and that’s all there 
is about it. And it has been stolen from 
this desk.” 

At that moment a grinning little urchin 
held up his hand. 

“If you please, teacher, the pencil is 
sticking behind your left ear.” 

But the teacher had lost that day what 
he could never find again—the respect of 
his pupils. 


cialis 
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THE SPIRIT QUICKENETH. 
BY EMMA E. PAGE. 


“Teachers don’t work for pay any more,” 
exclaimed a half-grown boy, who was per- 
sistently followed up and constrained to 
thoroughness. 

“What do you mean?” asked the par- 
ticular teacher in charge. His answer 
showed real thought on the subject. 

“Tf it was pay, you would quit after six 
hours of explanations and recitations. But 
you never let up till a fellow understands; 
tired and dark don’t count.” 

He laid bare the very heart of good 
teaching. A personal care for the actual 
good of the pupil is the greatest force that 
can be brought to bear in the school-room. 
The teacher who greatly succeeds greatly 
cares. 

Less than two months ago a truth-loving 
woman took charge of a school notorious 
for its rudeness and untruth. The other 
day a boy came to her of his own accord 
and confessed to the breaking of a window 
glass, saying, “I am not going to sneak.” 

That boy was among the oldest in false- 
hood at the beginning of the term. In so 
short a time it has become a matter of 
pride and honor with those pupils to speak 
the truth. 

That is worth far more to them, to so- 
ciety, and to the state, than a complete 
mastery of all their text books. 

Whatever strengthens and develops the 
moral fiber of children, realizes the funda- 
mental idea of the public schools, that is, 
the rearing of great and good citizens. 
Law makers and school boards are more 
and more waking up to this important fact. 
Temperance instruction forms a part of the 
public instruction in almost every State of 
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the Union. And some have advanced 
mercy teaching to a place in the curriculum, 
Would that it might become universal! If 
teachers would urge it, the provision would 
soon be made. How many of our men and 
women who for six hours a day are mould- 
ing the youth of our land as a potter 
moulds the soft clay, will ask that the law 
of kindness be placed side by side with 
the multiplication table in our schools? 
Their united voices would be a compelling 
force. 

Some school-rooms have reading tables, 
whereon are found “Our Dumb Animals,” 
“Dove Trot’s Way,” “Tom,” by Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, “The Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocent,” “Ralph Stopped 
Smoking,” “The New Regime,” “Real 
Chivalry,” “ Black Beauty,” which are very 
popular for supplementary readings. 

It has been said that “The soul of man 
can no more resist truth than the eye can 
resist light.” No more can children resist 
gracious appeals to their kindly hearts. 
They delight in these stories and poems 
for rest moments and recitations. 

“The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than we sow. Sow an act, and you reap 
a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a char- 
acter; sow a character, and you reap a 
destiny.” 


— 
oe 





THRIFT IN SCHOOLS. 


HE teaching of thrift in the schools is 
widely endorsed. There has been a 
riot of extravagance following the extra- 
ordinary advance in wages in many lines 
and the greatly increased cost of living 
everywhere. Hard times are ahead. With 
the dollar worth fifty cents or less, we must 
all learn the lesson of Thrift as never be- 
fore in our history. It is significant that 
the school men of the country are giving 
whole-hearted support to the National 
Thrift and Savings Movement. They 
realize the truth of the old saying, “ As the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined.” In a re- 
cent letter to Hon. E. P. Passmore, Gov- 
ernor of the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, State Supt. Thomas 
E. Finegan says: 

“Tt is my judgment that there should be 
regular and systematic instruction in the 
subject to Thrift in every school in the 
land. There are many ways in which this 
may be correlated with the regular subjects 
of the public school curriculum and the 
whole subject may be presented to a child 
in a manner which will not interfere in any 


‘way whatever with the regular work of the 


school, but which will add interest to such 
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work, and at the same time, inculcate in a 
child the habit of thrift. 

“We are organizing an Educational Con- 
gress to be held in this state during the 
week of November 17 and I should be very 
glad to put this subject down to be consid- 
ered at that time. 

“T am sure the superintendents and 
teachers of the state will cordially co- 
operate in a movement of such importance 
to the state and country. I am in favor of 
incorporating in a revised curriculum for 
the public schools the subject of thrift.” 


_e Ss 
~ 





TRUTHFULNESS BY EXAMPLE. 





BY ANDREW S. DRAPER. 





a the truth. Do not pretend to know 

things you do not know. Do not in- 
sist upon things about which you are un- 
certain. Even a child does not expect a 
teacher to be the embodiment of all wis- 
dom. If she claims it, he knows she is 
masquerading; if she admits a doubt, he 
knows she is acting truly; he sees that he 
and his teacher have some things in com- 
mon; she has a stronger hold upon him. 

A boy handed up his written spelling les- 
son for correction. The teacher marked 
a word as incorrect, which he thought was 
spelled correctly. He gathered up his 
courage and told her he thought she had 
made a mistake. She brushed him aside 
with an indignant remark, about doubting 
her ability to spell. In ten minutes he saw 
her engaged in profound communion with 
the dictionary. He gained confidence. She 
said nothing, but seemed dejected. He put 
his paper in his pocket and went home, 
and consulted his dictionary. He had 
spelled the word correctly. She had lost 
his good opinion forever. It was a serious 
loss, but who shall say that she did not pay 
the proper penalty of her act? She had 
made a mistake. It was not serious at the 
outset. It was a comparatively small mat- 
ter that she had an erroneous impression 
about the spelling of the word. But per- 
sistence after she knew better was acting 
an untruth. It was utterly inexcusable. It 
was impolitic too. Suppose she had given 
him only what was his due and said, “ My 
boy, I was hasty and wrong about that, 
you were right; I will have to be more 
careful next time.” He would have been 
exultant, but that would not have humili- 
ated her. She would have gained his re- 
spect and friendship as well. 

In another case, a teacher in this city 
told Mary, a young Miss among her pupils, 
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that Martha, her intimate girl friend, was 
headstrong and flighty and not doing well, 
and asked her to exert her influence over 
her and help her reclaim the wayward sis- 
ter. The teacher told Martha the same 
thing about Mary and exacted her help to 
recover the other sinner from destruction. 
Neither of the girls was in danger. The 
teacher did not think they were. She prob- 
ably meant well enough. She intended to 
profit each girl by getting her interested 
in helping the other. But she did not think 
far enough or as truly as she ought. The 
girls compared notes. They discovered 
that there was an element of deception 
about the matter and the result was not 
helpful to the teacher. 

There is mathematical accuracy about 
the truth. It always fits together. There 
is no safe compromise ground. The dan- ° 
ger signal is upon the border line. Truth 
or untruth may be acted as well as spoken. 
It is not necessary at all times to tell all 
that is true. But whatever is said and 
whatever is‘done in the schools, is to be 
open and straightforward, wholly within 
the bounds of truth. 


NO VALID REASON. 








N° valid reasons can be given why 
LN School Boards should be elected on 
State or National partisan lines. Party 
differences are sharply enough defined, 
party spirit runs high enough, the advan- 
tages of having public affairs watched by 
two opposing forces are sufficiently great, 
without running ordinary party lines in 
school elections. The schools are the great 
harmonizing and unifying forces of the 
State. Democrats and Republicans, Prot- 
estant and Catholics, the rich and the poor, 
children of all nationalities and conditions, 
meet there on a common platform; and 
the judicious teacher rules and guides them 
impartially, without fear or favor. The 
children come to know each other; and I 
have observed that, however far apart and 
antagonistic sincere people’ may seem to be, 
mutual acquaintance makes them respect 
each other more, brings them into friend- 
lier relations, and makes it more easily pos- 
sible for them to stand on many a common 
platform of devotion to the public good. 
The fact that in many communities people 
do not inquire whether a candidate for the 
School Board is a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, but only whether he is a good and 
wise man: that loves the schools and will 
work to make them better—this I attribute: 
to a breadth of spirit that is exceedingly 
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creditable and ought to be universal. One 
reason for universal supervision is to be 
found in the greater likelihood of getting 
the best citizens to serve on School Boards. 
Men and women who would shrink from 
the heavy burdens of school work, if it all 
devolved upon them, may easily be willing 
to serve as general directive forces, if 
they have a competent superintendent to 
carry out their policies. 





THE EYE IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


one power of the eye is the primary 

source of the teacher’s influence. Only 
let the pupils feel that the eye of the 
teacher runs swifter to the mark than 
words fly to the ear, and his power will 
be felt. The conduct which is to be regu- 
lated must be observed. To the extent to 
which this is possible, everything done in 
the school must be under the eye of the 
teacher. To forget this, or to become in- 


different to the need for it, is a serious 


mistake. 

As a pre-requisite, it is of consequence 
to have the scholars so placed that observa- 
tion is easy. Any arrangement of seats 
which makes it difficult, involves a wilful 
surrender of a large part of a teacher’s 
power, and at the same time of the chil- 
dren’s benefit. The eye is much more the 
expression of all that the teacher is than 
the best chosen words can be. The schol- 
ars can understand it more quickly than 
they can understand words, and there is 
nothing for which the eye is more avail- 
able than the expression of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with what is seen. 

The eye is hardly misinterpreted by one 
who observes its play. In addition it is 
the most quick and most silent of messen- 
gers. There is no quicker telegraph for 
the school-room, and it is practically free 
from risk of error in communication. 
Without the slightest interruption to school 
work, the eye conveys more encourage- 
ment, warning, and rebuke than there 
could be time to utter. To leave all this 
uncommunicated would be an unspeakable 
loss of influence. Through the eye an un- 
expressed, but clearly recognized under- 
standing is gradually established between 
master and pupil, which greatly aids school 
management. 

Connected with this form of control there 
is all the advantage of comparative secrecy 
in the midst of public procedure. It serves 
all the ends of a cipher in telegraphic com- 





munication; and in school life private in- 
fluence upon a single mind is of vast con- 
sequence. The teacher is constantly in 
public exercises, yet more than most men 
he needs opportunity for communicating 
hints of purely personal application which 
are best conveyed when they reach the per- 
son concerned without knowledge of those 
around. This holds especially of those 
timely warnings which are to check the 
beginning of wrong-doing. 

To utter every warning to a child in the 
hearing of all his companions would be to 
blunt the edge of the warning itself. In 
many cases the calling of general attention 
to what is being done would throw the 
mind of the offender into an attitude of 
defence altogether unfavorable. A warn- 
ing conveyed by a look gives the pupil all 
the advantage of profiting by it without 
injury to self-respect. Encouragement 
thus conveyed gives a great additional im- 
pulse, carrying a consciousness of a cer- 
tain advance in good opinion of the teacher 
without the fact giving rise to pride, as it 
might otherwise do. 

On these grounds it can be maintained 
that the eye is the vehicle of the quickest, 
widest, kindest and most stimulating in- 
fluence which a teacher can employ. If 
children while within school only be con- 
scious that the eye of the teacher runs 
everywhere, they become insensibly con- 
vinced of his power, and yield to it with- 
out a thought of opposition. 


tie 
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SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 





BY C. M. DRAKE, 


“Do you mind taking my class in arith- 
metic, for a half hour?” inquired my 
friend Jones one morning when I was vis- 
iting his school. 

I assured him it would be a pleasure to 
me, and inquired where they were work- 
ing. “They are just reviewing square 
measure. Give them a few practical ex- 
amples out of your head,” said he. 

Then he left me alone with the class and 
I began: “We will do a little problem in 
papering. This is practical, and something 
you should know about. My room is 
twenty feet long, sixteen feet wide and 
ten feet high. Paper it with paper two 
feet wide and thirty feet in a roll at twenty 
cents a roll.” 

Now I will leave it to the average teacher 
if that is not about the way he might have 
given an ordinary question in papering. It 
is very much like one I saw in an arith- 
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metic, any way. I had hardly given out 
my problem before a twelve year old boy 
said, “They don’t have wall paper two 
feet wide and thirty feet long. There isn’t 
a roll like that in my father’s store, and 
he has the biggest wall-paper store there 
is in Tacoma.” Well, we reduced the 
paper to the proper width and stretched it 
out to the right length and then another 
hand went up. “Shall we paper the ceil- 
ing?” I had not thought of that, but I 
said the ceiling should be papered and then 
thought my trials over. But a lad asked 
me if I was going to have a border and how 
wide the border would be, for with a wide 
border we could put the paper farther 
down the wall. He had hardly finished this 
before another rascal wanted to know how 
many doors and windows I had and how 
big they were. “And I suppose there is a 
baseboard,” he remarked. “ And how often 
does the paper match?” asked another 
small villain. I had never before realized 
that papering was so abtruse a problem, 
and I said that we would put flooring on 
that room at the rate of $45 a thousand. 
“That is too much to pay for flooring here 
in Tacoma,” remarked a lumberman’s boy. 
I claimed this was extra fine flooring, and 
despite the fact that he said that I could 
‘have the pick of his father’s yard for less 
than half that price, I stuck to my price. 
“ Are you going to put on three inch, four 
inch, or six inch tongue and groove?” was 
the next query. “ You know there is less 
waste in the wider lumber, but the narrow 
makes the best floor,” he remarked. I did 
not know it but soon learned that 320 feet 
of lumber would not cover the floor and 
that six inch flooring was not six inches 
wide. 

Then I started to have them carpet the 
same room, and I got the carpet of a width 
different from any that had ever come to 
Tacoma, the girl whose father was a car- 
pet dealer assured me, and I failed miser- 
ably when I tried to tell them how often 
the figures matched, and I overlooked the 
fact that it would have to be turned under 
and that it took more carpet if put one 
way of the room than the other way; and 
when I told the price and was asked what 
kind of carpet it was I was afraid to an- 
swer. 

Then I started to have them put a roof 
over that room, and the carpenter’s boy 
snickered when I gave them the length of 
the rafters, and to this day I cannot see 
what was funny in my telling that every 
shingle was four inches wide and laid six 
inches to the weather. I am sure that is 
the best way I saw it in the book. 

I got afraid of original examples, so I 
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opened the book and began to read a prob- 
lem where the soldiers got 8 oz. of rations 
a day, and a girl who belonged to the Ta- 
coma Girls’ Brigade wanted to know if the 
men were shut up in a fort and starving. 
And then the whole class looked at me, as 
though I were responsible for these short 
rations. You can’t imagine how glad I 
was to see Jones return just then and take 
that class out of my hands.—N. W. Journal 
of Education. 





ENTHUSIASM. 





[? it does not begin and end in mere 
ecstasies, enthusiasm is a motive force 
that has made lives great and the earth bet- 
ter, and nearly every sort of business that 
the world wants done demands one who 
really cares a lot about it to start it and 
keep it going. One would rather have a 
Macedonian, with no language but a cry, 
than a Lacedaemonian, neither cold nor 
hot, for the Macedonian, at any rate, 
wanted something and made known the 
want. There are always plenty of people 
who will vote in favor of doing nothing, 
for fear of making a mistake. In their 
anxiety to be errorless they make nothing 
at all. They are like ballplayers who never 
go after the ball lest they might miss it. 
They dare nothing because they may lose 
something. 

The world depends on the enthusiasts— 
the sane, clear-eyed and rational ones—to 
get its work done. It laughs at the initia- 
tor; it points out that he is on the wrong 
track; it pulls down the books and cites 
the precedents against him. After it has 
proved to its complete satisfaction that 
what he proposes is impossible, he makes 
the world a present of the finished product. 
Whereupon the skeptics announce that it 
was their own idea, and the credit is all 
theirs, and they try to push the worthy one 
aside into an ignominious obscurity. But 
he was not working for the credit, and 
he did not bother his head about the cash 
returns. He was dominated by the driv- 
ing force of a great purpose, beyond him- 
self and beyond the world’s eye. He la- 
bored that he might bring his dream true, 
and he had to be faithful to a trust. 

Those who have influenced their time 
and subsequent times never loafed easily 
through the perfunctory motions of the 
day’s routine; they never evaded hard 
things, sharp corners and strange problems; 
but they met and strangled lions in the way. 
They believed with all their might when 
they believed; and they did not stand de- 
bating when action was imperative. Nor 
did they emphasize the grief and gloom of 
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life; nor did they pull long faces and sigh 
for asphodel meadows in the hereafter ere 
they had done their duty by the flinty roads 
that on this earth we must tread. They 
would not let the fret and the attrition that 
each day inevitably brings wear down the 
spirit and subdue the cheerfulness which is 
as much a part of duty as it is to be truth- 
ful, or kind, or to vote for decent men and 
women in public office—Ledger. 
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IF THE MIDDLE CLASS SHOULD 
STRIKE. 








"ES HE middle class is the battle-ground 

that is being trampled upon by the 
contending hosts of capital and labor, and, 
like any other battle-ground, it receives the 
blows from both forces. The strikes of 
trade unions for increased wages spell 
higher prices for every class, but capital 
parries the effect of a successful strike by 
raising prices and the ranks of labor dodge 
the higher prices by higher wages. Thus 
the main shock of the high cost of living 
‘falls upon the middle class, that is bound 
by ethics, tradition, and law to its fixed 
salaries. . 

While the horny-handed sons of the 
shops and mines have increased their 
wages about one hundred per cent. since 
1915, the salaries of the engineer, the pro- 
fessor, the major, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the clerks, and the investor have been 
marking time. - The circle of higher wages 
and higher prices has been particularly 
vicious to the middle class because it has 
depreciated the value of their fixed income 
without giving them any avenue of escape. 
No less diligent in the performance of their 
duties to-day than they were in 1915, the 
middle class finds that it is being crushed 
between its fixed income and rising prices. 

If need and merit ever gave the right to 
strike, the middle class has the right on its 
side. It has the right, but has it also the 
might? Is its bargaining power so weak, 
its productive capacity so small, that it 
must gratefully accept any pittance that so- 
ciety doles out to it? Is the failure of 
the middle class to strike due to its weak- 
ness and its fear? No. The middle class 
holds in the hollow of its hand the greatest 
power of the Nation—the health, morals, 
and education of the people. The teachers 
control the future efficiency of our indus- 
try and the character of our civilization; 
the courts and lawyers administer justice 
and guarantee the orderly processes of law 
that enable business to proceed without 
fear of plunder or confiscation; the sol- 
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diers and sailors ‘protect the Nation from 
external aggression; and the doctors have 
in their keeping our health and our lives. 
Nor is the middle class impotent in the 
field of every-day business. Without en- 
gineers and technical men the industries of 
our country could not run for a day or for 
an hour, because modern industry is a net- 
work of complex machinery which only the 
trained engineer can control. 

It is not lack of power that restrains the 
middle class from striking. The alterna- 
tive of empty schoolhouses, unprotected 
cities, unguided machinery, and disease 
running unchecked by doctors is unthink- 
able. But the middle class will not use its 
great powers in its own selfish interests, 
for it holds them in sacred trust for all 
mankind. The members of the middle 
class have allowed the lower ranks of 
labor, that make no profession of any duty 
to the public, to press selfish claims, while 
they—faithful servants of their country— 
have stood by and said nothing. 

If the middle class is barred by its high 
ideals from speaking for itself and from 
claiming a return irom society that will 
permit it to exist, shall not the Nation ex- 
ercise its organized powers in behalf of 
this middle class and see to it that the in- 
comes of teachers, doctors, lawyers, judges, 
engineers, clerks, and so on, advance in 
proportion to the increased cost of liv- 
ing?—By Homer Hoyt, Professor of Econ- 
omics in Delaware College. 
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WHAT IS A MINORITY? 








HAT isa minority? The chosen heroes 

of the earth have been in a minority. 

There is not a social, political or religious 
privilege that you enjoy to-day that was 
not bought for you by the blood and tears 
and patient suffering of the minority. It 
is the minority that have vindicated human- 
ity in every struggle. It is a minority that 
have stood in the van of every moral con- 
flict, and achieved all that is noble in the 
history of the world. You will find that 
each generation has been always busy in 
gathering up the scattered ashes of the 
martyred heroes of the past, to deposit 
them in the golden urn of a nation’s his- 
tory. Look at Scotland, where they are 
erecting monuments—to whom?—to the 
Covenanters. Ah, they were in a minority! 
Read their history, if you can, without the 
blood tingling to the tips of your fingers. 
These were in the minority, that, through 
blood and tears and hootings and scourg- 
ings—dyeing the waters with their blood 
and staining the heather with their gore— 
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' fought the glorious battle of religious free- 
dom. Minority, if a man stands up for the 
right, though the right be on the scaffold, 
while the wrong sits in the seat of govern- 
ment: if he stands for the right, though he 
eat, with the right and truth, a wretched 
crust; if he walk with obloquy and scorn 
in the by-lanes and streets while the false- 
hood and wrong ruffle it in silken attire, let 
him remember that wherever the right and 
truth. are, there are always “troops of 
beautiful, tall angels” gathered round him, 
and God himself stands within the dim fu- 
ture, and keeps watch over His own! If a 
man stands for the right and the truth, 
though every man’s finger be pointed at 
him, though every woman’s lip be curled 
at him in scorn, he stands in a majority; 
for God and good angels are with him. 
And greater are they that are for him, 
than all they that be against him.—John B. 
Gough. 


<< 





ORIGIN OF VEGETATION. 


PINACH is a Persian plant; horserad- 
ish is a native of England; melons 
were found originally in Asia; filberts orig- 
inally came from Greece; quinces originally 
came from Corinth; the turnip originally 
came from Rome; the peach originally 
came from Persia; sage is a native of the 
south of Europe; sweet marjoram is a na- 
tive of Portugal; the bean is said to be a 
native of Egypt; damsons originally came 
from Damascus; the nasturtium came orig- 
inally from Peru; the pea is a native of the 
south of Europe; ginger is a native of the 
East and West Indies; the gooseberry is 
indigenous to Great Britain; coriander seed 
came originally from the East; apricots are 
indigenous to the plains of America; the 
cucumber was originally a tropical vegeta- 
ble; the walnut is a native of Persia, the 
Caucasus and China; pears were originally 
brought from the East by the Romans; the 
clove is a native of the Malacca Islands, 
as is also the nutmeg; cherries were known 
in Asia as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury; garlic came from Sicily and the 
shores of the Mediterranean; asparagus 
was originally a wild sea-coast plant, and 
is a native of Great Britain; the tomato 
is a native of South America, and it takes 
its name from a Portugese word; parsley 
is said to have come from Egypt, and myth- 
ology tells us it was used to adorn the head 
of Hercules; apples were originally brought 
from the East by the Romans; the crab 
apple is indigenous to Great Britain; the 
onion was almost an object of worship with 
the Egyptians 2,000 years before the Chris- 
tian era—it first came from India; cloves 
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came to us from the Indies, and take their 
name from the Latin clauvis, meaning a 
nail, to which they have a resemblance; the 
cantaloupe is a native of America, and so 
called from the name of a place near 
Rome, where it was first cultivated in Eu- 
rope; lemons were used by the Romans to 
keep moths from their garments; they are 
natives of Asia. So they tell us. 


————— 


OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


WHAT IS THE BEST THING YOUR COLLEGE DID 
FOR YOU? 


I wish I could tell you anything that 
would be of service to your students, but 
I am a poor example to others, for I be- 
gan wrong by going to college too early. 
When I entered I was but a diminutive 
specimen of humanity only twelve years 
old, and being small even for my age, had 
a very boyish appearance. I hardly came 
up to the knees of some of my stalwart 
classmates who used to take me under 
their cloaks as we trudged through the 
snow to prayers on winter mornings. But 
I must have been a plucky little fellow to 
have missed prayers only twice in four 
years, and then for illness. All through 
college I was known as Parvus Ager 
(Little Field), to distinguish me from an 
older brother, now in Washington on the 
bench of the Supreme Court, who was 
clothed with dignity as with a garment by 
the title of Magnus Ager (Big Field). It 
was not till the very end of the course 
that I had grown to a stature to warrant 
the putting off the old man, or rather the 
old boy that was signified in a “ round- 
about,” and putting on the new man that 
was glorified by a “tail coat.” But on that 
immortal day of commencement I attained 
that distinction, and assuming for the first 
time that manly toga, mounted the plat- 
form proudly “to speak in public on the 
stage.” But even with this addition to my 
dignity, or rather hiding of my littleness, 
I was hardly an imposing figure to be held 
up as a model for imitation. So you see 
that you could not make a hero of me if 
you tried. 

But you ask, “What is the best thing 
your college did for you?” It is difficult 
to fix on any particular thing in the course. 
I should say that it was not so much the 
exercises of the class-room as the general 
atmosphere of the college, which was one 
of study rather than of pleasure. We had 
no games with the students of other col- 
leges, no foot-ball ground, not even a gym- 
nasium. But we had the mountains to 
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climb, whose air was pure and bracing: 
and such was the atmosphere of the col- 
lege, which quickened the blood of every 
man who had any life in him, from which 
he drank in an inspiration that was the be- 
ginning of an intellectual existence. 

We had a great teacher in our President, 
Mark Hopkins, whose clear statements of 
philosophical and: moral principles, fol- 
lowed by sharp questioning, were as 
“goads ” in the hands of a master to prick 
up sluggish minds, that roused the dullest 
student out of his lethargy, and compelled 
him to think and to reason in spite of him- 
self. Next to him was his brother Albert, 
the professor of astronomy, who, in lead- 
ing us among the stars, led us to the 
Creator and Ruler of all. To him and to 
Tutor Calhoun, afterwards missionary in 
Syria, who was my ideal of Christian man- 
liness, I owe the influences that made a 
turning-point in my life. 

These are the sacred memories that 
come to me as I go up among the hills to 
Williams College, and sit at the feet of my 
mother. Blessings on her hoary head! It 
was not her fault that I did not profit 
more by the instruction which she gave. 
Had I not been a mere boy I might have 
come out from under her wing knowing 
more than I did. But I suppose all our 
lives are strewn with the wrecks of lost 
opportunities, causing us to look back with 
a feeling of sadness as we think what we 
might have been. Thus sorrowing over 
the past, but looking forward to a new 
departure when I “cross the bar” and sail 
out into the open sea, I am yours in largest 
faith and hope—Judge H. M. Field, in 
Adelbert. 


A SUGGESTION. 








CONCERT READING AND RECITATION. 





HERE are strong arguments for and 
against this method (which should al- 
ways be used as an auxiliaty, never as a 
“principal part”) in all grades. If you 
have “backward” pupils who are either 
dull or timid, it is a real boon to their as- 
sociates for their individuality is lost in the 
general enthusiasm of class work. This is, 
however, a strong argument against too 
much of it—for teaching must be individ- 
ualized to be of value, and machine work 
must not predominate, to say the least. 
While the expression in reading will have 
been found to improve by concert reading, 
care must be observed that no one depends 
upon the class for his own direction as to 
tone, style, time, key, power. 
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In giving a bird’s-eye view of coming 
lessons, bridging over difficulties that must 
be understood before progress is had, con- 
cert recitations are found very helpful, es- 
pecially in reading, spelling (orally), etc. 
In reading, there is another argument in 
its favor, if not used exclusively, but after 
the day’s lesson—practice. A class may 
“review” the entire selection by a concert 
reading, in a few moments. “ We learn to 
do by doing,” and this gives greater oppor- 
tunity for practice than individual work 
can; especially in large classes, it carries a 
corresponding advantage. 

It also gives opportunity for impersonal 
criticism, which is always helpful. “ Some 
one is reading a little bit too rapidly.” “I 
hear one voice that is pitched too high.” 
“Somebody is careless in articulation.” 
“Do I hear some one who is about half 
a syllable behind the rest?” will carry the 
criticism home and hurt no one’s feelings. 
Thus, individual faults may be pointed out, 
but not pointed at, saving humiliation and 
perpetuation. Voices may be harmonized, 
harsh ones made melodious, shrill ones 
toned down, and all made to blend in unison 
time. Try it—but don’t overwork it. 


_— 
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CREDITS AND EDUCATION. 








| ta ever we come to place more emphasis 

upon credits than upon education it will 
be a sorry day for our institutions. Credits 
are but the label, while education is the 
contents of the package. We shall not get 
much nourishment if we devote our main 
attention to the label. The office of the 
registrar has its use, of course, but it is 
not the power-plant of the institution what- 
ever the students may think of it. A col- 
lege student was copying statistics to ex- 
change for credits, but, growing weary and 
being resourceful, he hired a girl at fifteen 
cents an hour to do the copying for him 
while he went off to the ball game. The 
college gave him credit for research work, 
not knowing that his researching was done 
from the bleachers at the ball park. The 
college sometimes inveighs against the 
fractional credits that are brought to them 
by graduates of the high school, not realiz- 
ing, apparently, that the teachers in the 
high school are graduates from the college 
and learned the trick of credits there. They 
wanted to fit out David with artificial trap- 
pings, but he put them aside and went forth 
with his own trained powers and slew Go- 
liath. Socrates and Agassiz were accounted 
gréat teachers, but if they ever said any- 
thing about marks and credits it is not a 
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matter of record. Colleges, normal schools 
and high schools combined can not build 
an elevator that will carry their students 
to the top of Mt. Parnassus. Climbing is 
the only mode of travel. These institutions 
have to do with civilization and human des- 
tiny and these can not be measured in frac- 
tional per cents. They are dealing in eter- 
nal futures and such things can not be 
estimated with calipers. We shall do well 
to keep our attention fixed upon the con- 
tents of the package and not the label. 
Let’s teach school—Dr. F. B. Pearson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Ohio. 





SOME CONTRASTS IN PAY. 





_ committee raising funds for Prince- 

ton points to certain startling instances 
of the way in which teachers are allowed to 
walk on their uppers along the “royal” 
road of learning. 

One man was regarded as a stupid, unin- 
spiring teacher. What those who pilloried 
and pasquinaded him did not know was 
that he tutored late into the night, and then 
did his work for his class, that he might add 
$800 to his $1000 a year and keep the wolf 
further from the door of his home. 

A professor in another college was in the 
habit of calling at a shoe store close to the 
chief hotel. The dealer sold for a small 
sum the shoes left by departing customers. 
When a pair came near fitting the profes- 
sor, he bought the shoes for fifty cents. 

Side by side in the Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, “ News-Observer ” appeared these two 
advertisements : 

Wanted—Colored barber for white trade 
in camp town; permanent position. We 
guarantee $25 per week. Right man can 
make $35 per week. Let us hear from you 
at once. Fleming & Elliott, 6 Market 
Square, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Wanted—Teacher of Latin for Lumber- 
ton High School, Lumberton, ‘N. C.; salary 
$70 a month. W. H. Cale, superintendent. 

The man who dealt with the outside of 
the head would get at least $1300 a year 
and perhaps $1820, while the other man in 
the nine months of his working season 
could acquire but $630. 

In an Illinois town fifteen laborers aver- 
aged $217.78 for their monthly wage. The 
fifteen teachers of the place drew an aver- 
age stipend of $55. 

Elsewhere a laborer received $2700 for a 
year of mine labor, and the high school 
principal—a college woman—was paid $765. 

A professor who needed the extra money 
sent an article on Colonial history to a 


s 
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foreign periodical because nobody here 
would pay him for it. He received $24 for 
it, and it meant the intermittent research of 
four years. 

A Princeton professor delivered a bacca- 
laureate address for which he declined com- 
pensation. He had paid his own travel 
expenses. “O, we must pay you!” insisted 
his hosts. “If you won't accept the hon- 
orarium, you may bestow it on a war 
charity.” When the check came it was for 
four dollars and fifty cents. 

A professor in a college of the Middle 
West was asked to speak at the annual 
meeting of a noted society in the East. It 


| cost him $100, which was not reimbursed. 


Later the committee wanted to know if he 
desired reprints of his address. He said 
he did, whereupon the committee proceeded 
to collect $12.50 from him for the republi- 
cation.—Ledger. 





— 


THE LADDER OF ACTION. 





Se ay RP AE a I did 
BES I will 

Ee a ee Ai Sd ah I can. 

7 SE ENA I think I can. 
RID np: iste 06's. oise-ai ee Saver I might. 

BSED. soe 69,0 -b. 0's, srarceuncesepeiecs I think I might. 
MO ogiieress: Sresesnie oa eioe oe I wish I could. 
BO? 3.55 -ctrcee hesecetes What is it? 

OM a aa bw eve: 66's tonne ore I don’t know how. 
TO oko s oie-5-5 60-000 6 ase I can’t. 

Oe soo sraaisare,oee foodies I won’t. 


—E fficiency Magazine (London, Eng.). 


PLANT BLACK WALNUT TREES. 








gas walnut trees are being sought 

by the War Department and the wood 
utilized for gunstocks and airplane pro- 
pellers. The supply is rapidly diminishing. 
If the war continues long there will be few 
walnut trees left in the country. 

To provide for a future supply of this 
valuable wood so necessary in time-of war, 
it is urged that every farmer plant walnut 
trees on the waste places of his farm where 
the soil is suited to them. Black walnut 
does not occur generally throughout our 
forests but is confined to rich, fertile soil. 
It will be useless to plant on a poor, thin 
soil, say authorities of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

It is an easy matter to grow walnut 
trees. The nuts can be planted in the fall 
as soon as they fall from the trees, by 
making a small hole in the ground and 
dropping one or two of the nuts and cover- 
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ing with two inches of soil. Where squir- 
rels or chipmunks are numerous, they will 
find the nuts and dig them up over winter. 
So it is better to stratify the nuts in sand 
over winter for planting in the spring. 

Remove the outer husk as soon as gath- 
ered, mix with moist sand and place in a 
hole in the ground covering with straw and 
dirt, or spread them out on the ground in 
the woods and cover well with leaves. 

Protect from squirrels and other rodents 
by covering with a wire netting. Freez- 
ing will not injure the nuts but they must 
not be allowed to dry out over winter. 
They can be kept in the cold cellar if mixed 
with moist sand in a box and kept moist. 

Plant in the spring as early as possible, 
spacing the holes eight by ten feet apart. 
Plant in the open and not under trees or 
in the shade, for black walnut requires the 
sunlight to grow well. 


_— 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 





CAMPAIGN of education to check 

the orgy of extravagant buying that 
is now going on in America and is one 
of the most serious causes of the inflation 
in prices will be carried into the schools 
this fall by the War Savings Societies. 
William Mather Lewis, director of the 
Savings Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has urged all of the 6,000,000 mem- 
bers of savings societies throughout the 
country to work for larger membership 
and to show the people the folly of ex- 
travagant buying and that prices can not 
be lowered except by the systematic prac- 
tice of thrift and increase of porduction. 

Mr. Lewis has just made a tour of a 
number of the Federal Reserve Districts, 
has held conferences and has made a study 
of conditions. He asserts that the country 
is in the midst of a wild orgy of buying, 
and that an appalling number of pepole 
are selling the Liberty Bonds and other 
government securities they bought by sav- 
ing and patriotic sacrifice during the war, 
and are now indulging themselves in 
luxuries of all sorts. 

“Tt is not essential that we return to the 
extreme of war economy,” said Mr. Lewis, 
“Tt is essential, however, that we keep a 
firm hold on the savings accumulated by 
purchase of war finance securities, not 
only as a matter of selfish benefit, but as 
a factor in bringing down prices. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary to work regu- 
larly and efficiently in order to produce 
and distribute the largest possible volume 
of commodities and to exercise reason- 
-. able economies in order that money, goods 





and services may be devoted primarily to 
the liquidation of debt and to the satisfac- 
tion of the demand for necessities, rather 
than indulgence in luxuries. This is in 
direct line with the statement of W. P. 
G. Harding, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, that the chief solution of 
the high price problem is to “work and 
save.” 

“Along these lines lies unbounded op- 
portunity for nation service by Savings 
Societies and their members. Organized 
in nearly every line of major industry, 
none is in better position to know real 
facts as to production and fair prices than 
members of these societies.” 

Mr. Lewis declared that the savings 
societies in the schools should redouble 
their efforts to urge the practice of econ- 
omy among students—and great stress 
should be placed upon the importance of 
this as it applies to students in high schools 
and colleges. Every individual, by deny- 
ing himself in a few of the many ways 
that are open to him, can do much toward 
helping bring conditions back to normal. 
The continued purchase of War Savings 
Stamps is a very effective means of con- 
solidating saving and investment, so that 
the capital of the nation may be used 
toward the great increase in production 
necessary. In a number of states, chair- 
men of savings societies are acting as 
aides to state and local food administra- 
tors. Here is another splendid chance to 
do a bit in the fight against the high cost 
of living. 





RHYTHMIC BEAT IN POETRY. 


| 5 you enjoy yourself and want your 

pupils to enjoy the rhythmic beat in 
poetry that makes music of the sounding 
lines? Then put it into the air of your 
schoolroom. Let the ictus fall where the 
accent comes, and let it fall hard. Lead 
your pupils in scanning the lines in con- 
cert, or by classes, and have them scan not 
detached lines only, but the poem from be- 
ginning to end. Nothing is more easy 
than for little boys and girls, nearly all of 
whom sing, to know and recognize promptly 
the two common feet, the iambus and the 
dactyl, or the same reversed in trochee and 
anapest; or to know exactly what is meant 
by the metre abbreviations in the hymn book 
which are the same measured lines as found 
elsewhere in very much of our best poetry. 
Soon they will know how to do this easy and 
pleasant work as well as the teacher or any 
oné else. But do not teach it, this simple 
scanning, as a leading thing, or as a great 
thing. The thought is always the great 
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thing; then the fitting words by which it is 
expressed; then the arrangement of these 
words into musical lines—though it is the 
music of the lines that may first attract and 
please. 

On the wharf in Philadelphia not long 
since my ear caught the beat of a trochaic 
tetrameter line. I looked in the direction of 
the full, rich voice, and listened for the 
words as the question was repeated: 


“ Tell’ me war’ yo wan’ ’o go’ to.” 


It was warm. The black man sat on a stone 
step, hat and coat off, trying to keep cool, 
bald crown, good head, kind face. A boy 
had sat down beside him, and was leaning 
towards him, a look of “help wanted” in 
his eyes and all over him; and the black 
man wanted to help him, but must first 
know just where he wanted to go. “ Tell 
me where you want to go to.” It was a 
pleasant picture, but I hardly think the old 
man knew that he was talking in trochees. 

Let me give you some verses in which the 
iambus, the trochee, the dactyl and the 
anapest come in the order here named to 
show how simple and natural the work here 
suggested: 


Iambus: C. M. (Common metre.) 
The winds so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 
The songs of long ago. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift _ 
Beyond his love and care. 


Trochee: 8s and 7s. 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow, 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Dactyl: 
Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust as- 
saileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of 


noon. 
Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep 
them in tune! 


Anapest: 

Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a 
’ breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 


death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 
shroud— 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
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Have your head full of these good things; 
quote them freely; note the bright eye, and 
the ready ear, as your pupils are becoming 
educated; and presently the tone of every- 
day acquaintance, in which these lines and 
verses and poems may come to be repeated 
—for teacher and pupil should constantly 
be adding to this store of treasure better 
than gold 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice, 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


As you know, when we quote a fine thing 
in verse we usually do it with a flourish, or 
on stilts, or at half-breath. Let the schools 
think poetry more, in all the charm of its 
exceeding beauty and excellence, and they 
will come to talk it more as a mother-tongue. 
Teachers who have this high-grade work in 
their schools, themselves and their pupils 
enjoying it, are never forgotten, but are re- 
membered with increasing gratitude because 
they were good to live with. 

J. P. McCaskey. 





MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE. 





My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s. holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 











Sa POQOuwe 
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INSPIRING THE PUPIL. 





Strive to realize that the child is anxious 
to get a grip on the things which lie about 
him and are met in the course of his natur- 
ally active little life; it is the teacher’s 
province to so arrange material that he 
will be able to get it ordered and in a form 
that will make it possible to keep. I recall 
very vividly an old gentleman that taught 
me Greek at school. When the class would 
slip into the rut, he would say very quietly: 
“Perhaps you fellows studied this lesson 
last night, but it doesn’t sound very much 
like it from that reading. Here let me 
read the lesson for you.” 

Then after a beautiful reading, he would 
continue, “Did you notice that peculiar 
wedding custom that is written of in this 
lesson. Suppose I take that for you and 
trace its course down through the centuries 
to the present time.” 

He would talk for half an hour, the class 
hanging on every word; and by the time he 
had finished the whole class was alive with 
questions not alone about the lesson, but 
other things that naturally followed, and we 


would leave his room busy mentally. It 


has always seemed to me that it was better 
to go away thinking and thinking because 
we desired to think than to have dragged 
through the lesson whether or no.—James 
Speed, in School and Home Education. 





MEMORY WORK IN LITERATURE. 





GLAD AND BLESSED HABIT OF LIFE, 





[ seemed best to take an early morning train 

for Philadelpzia. As we neared the Gap 
it had become light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance. In a field over towards 
the Mine Hills some cattle and horses were 
stirring, and a little creature, much smaller 
than any of them, a moving dot on the morn- 
ing landscape, was passing about from one to 
another, rousing up those that had not yet 
risen, and getting them together with the evi- 
dent purpose of driving them to the barn. 
In that small moving figure they recognized 
their master. 

He little dreams, that child, that he is the 
head and crown of the material creation; that 
for him the round world was made; that for 
him the sun was hung in the heavens, a flaming 
sphere equal in bulk to one and a quarter mil- 
lions of worlds like that on: which he drives 
the cattle; that for him the vast solar system 
was planned and brought into being through 
millions, perhaps billions, of years, across 
which the light of the sun that comes to us 
in eight minutes is eight hours in passing; 
that for him sea and land exist in right pro- 
portion; that for him the axis of the earth 
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was tilted at the proper angle for the neces- 
sary change of seasons; that for him the 
seven-stringed harp of light makes beauty of 
color, as the seven-stringed harp of sound 
makes music; that for him exists all the 
wealth of the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal world; that all was made for him, that 
little boy on the hillside, since he is the only 
creature upon this earth of ours who can be 
taught to weigh and consider, to appreciate 
and enjoy and be grateful for what God has 
given; that for him both here and hereafter 
is the knowledge of the wisest and the wisdom 
of the best; that his form and seeming are 
the image and likeness of the Divine; and 
that his life, with the happy incident of death 
upon the way—the only gateway through which 
he can pass from our solar system out into 
other far off solar systems comprised in our 
vast stellar system, with its untold millions 
of planets besides our own—should tend al- 
ways onward and upward, “ever nearing, 
never near to God.” And one man who shall 
attain to the wisdom and stature of angelic 
excellence is worth it all—all, and more. 
Indeed, for the creation of our earth and 
our solar system, and the hundred millions of 
solar systems more or less like our own, of 
which the stellar universe is made up, I see 
no reason other than this, namely, that im- 
mortal beings “made in the image of God” 
may begin or continue their life in these 
worlds in God’s own time and way. On our 
earth countless good men and women have 
lived their lives, and, we believe, passed on 
to a higher stage of being. Countless more 
have lived such lives and died such deaths that 
it would seem far better if they had never 
been born. The boy that drives these cattle 
has been upon the planet but a little while. 
The life upon which he has entered may be 
for him the first stage of an endless blessed 
existence, if lived worthily; or it may be ended 
soon in that “second death,” of which the 
Bible gives solemn but mysterious warning. 
He knows perhaps nothing, thinks nothing, of 
these things as he passes from one to another 
of the strange creatures about him. He 
knows little, and thinks little of anything— 


hardly more, it may be, than his dog. He 


simply drives the horses and cattle from the 
pasture field to the barn in the early morning, 
while the great world rolls on, bringing his 
part of it out of the darkness and under the 
sun, for another day of ordinary life upon the 
farm. 

This little creature will grow somehow. 
Now, if he is a being of such vast importance 
in God’s plan—and who will say.that he is 
not, even in the frightful wreck he so often 
makes of himself and his possibilities—what 
is to be done for him? Simply the best in 
every way, by home and church and school. 
It is for the school mainly that we are respon- 
sible. We must put good thought into his 
mind and right purposes into his heart, so far 
as we may be able to do this. What will do 
most for him? Surely those things that are 
“lovely and of good report,” the thoughts and 
words of the wisest and best. And this angels’ 
food, this manna, must not merely be shown 
to the child, spoken of to the child—he must 
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feed upon it, must make it his own, by storing 
it in his memory, saying its words and think- 
ing its thought, until it becomes a dominant 
part of himself, regnant, determining, in so 
far as possible, the very essence and quality 
of his intellectual and spiritual being. 

“Come and see,” was the reply of Philip 
to the question of Nathanael; and the Master 
to whom they came said to them: .“ Hereafter 
ye shall see Heaven open and the angels of 
God ascending and descending.” Heaven is 
open, and more than ever in these latter days, 
if we will but have it so. Its message comes 
to us in ten thousand voices of “ angels ascend- 
ing and descending,” now trumpet-tongued, 
now quiet as love’s gentlest whisper, if we 
have but ears to hear and hearts open to re- 
ceive it. An angel is but a messenger—some- 
times a prophet or a poet, now a preacher or 
teacher, now a mother, now a child. Through 
manifold agencies and in countless ways is 
given the message of God to man,—but there 
are millions upon millions, generation after 
generation, who seem never to hear these 
angel voices. It is a winsome message, it is 
a thrilling message, it is a solemn message. 
It is heard with careless indifference, with 
transient interest and wonder, or with abiding 
trust and devotion. The parable of the sower 
is the story of results, and it is the chief busi- 
ness of the teacher, as the messenger and 
servant of the Great Master, so to sow good 
seed in the minds and heart® of the young, 
and to cultivate the soil for that ‘sowing, that 
the harvest may be “some thirty, and some 
sixty, and some an hundred.” 

He should know the best himself, being al- 
ways a learner, and should so teach the child 
that it may grow day by day more worthy of 
its high destiny. This, we all agree, is the 
end and purpose of all our knowledge. For 
this the schools have been organized. In them 
we teach reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
fundamental branches of an ordinary educa- 
tion. Along with these essential branches and 
after they have been acquired, should go 
thought, thought, thought always—the litera- 
ture of power kept not abreast with but far 
in advance of the mere literature of knowl- 
edge—to quote the familiar contrast suggested 
by De Quincey. Our schools run too much 
to the latter kind of instruction, which is 
deceptive in promise and full of disappoint- 
ment in its results. 

I do not propose to argue that such a faculty 
as memory exists, nor how much we owe to it 
every day of our lives, nor what its function, 
where it is located in the brain, nor whether 
or not it is a sort of “organic phosphores- 
cence,” as a text-book we used in physiology 
learnedly suggests. I take most of this for 
granted, just as I do the sun, or the earth, or 
any other sure thing. I take it too in. the 
sense of the old Latin rule, “ Recordor, 
memini, reminscor, and obliviscor govern the 
genitive,” that its work is always in part, and 
never to be in all, and through all, and over 
all. But we should always strive to make 
that little more—of things worth remembering. 

We hear men speak of one good thing and 
another learned during school days. One or 
two of these things stand out as headlands 
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looming high and grand out of the mists. 
Few speak of many things—some seem to 
think of nothing. How can this gain for a 
lifetime be assured to the pupil? By learning 
things worth knowing, and by having such 
frequent repetition of the same as will fix 
them in the heart even more than in the mem- 
ory, so that they come back, like Wordsworth’s 
Daffodils: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


This I am always very willing to risk, 
namely, what intelligent boys and girls twenty 
years hence, or fifty years thence, will say 
and think of this kind of methodical memory 
work in literature. I do not ask the judg- 
ment of men and women now in the work of 
teaching and supervision. I do not ask the 
approved of scholars or men of affairs. I 
might, perhaps, as well ask their approval of 
sunlight, fresh air, and good water. I simply 
ask, What will these boys and girls say of it 
when they have grown to years of sober dis- 
cretion? I know what they will say. They 
say it even now—and they will say it then 
with an emphasis tenfold stronger than to-day. 

It is well to put the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments and things like these into 
the mind of the child, so committed to mem- 
ory that they may be repeated almost without 
thought? Yes, ten thousand times yes, in the 
hope, the sure hope, we might almost say, of 
the time in more mature life when they may 
be discussed, and pondered, and wondered at, 
and thought over—influencing life and destiny. 
They go deep and stay always. 

A man noted for profanity, whom I knew 
very well, had almost abandoned the habit. 
One day being startled by a serious danger 
which he had narrowly escaped, he burst forth 
into such a torrent of blasphemy as shocked 
all who heard him. There was no thought of 
gratitude because of his narrow escape from 
death. The flood-gates of his baser nature 
had broken loose, and all the blackness of 
that hidden or restrained flood was pouring 
forth, in a resistless tide, “ out of the heart!” 
Let us put the best, and that in its best form, 
into the hearts that come under our influence 
in the schools, always remembering, as we 
are told in the Book of Wisdom, that “A 
good man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth good things; and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth evil things. For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” 

A recent writer says that in education it is 
much easier to work with the intellect than 
with the heart. “It is the place of literature 
to affect the heart, and literature is a subject 
difficult to teach because it deals with the 
heart. The greatest factor in the school-room 
is not the study but the teacher. What grows 
out of the school-room is his power of put- 
ting the breath of life into what he teaches. 
James Russell Lowell held that love of Eng- 
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lish literature—love of the language and the 
masterpieces in it—is one of the great factors 
in character building. The child who reads, 
who loves books, should be guided until he is, 
say, fifteen years old. Then he will want good 
books, good literature.” Store his mind with 
good, so far as possible, and coarse, bad things 
will have less and less attraction for him. 
President Eliot of Harvard University, 


- says: “ There are bits of poetry in my mind 


learned in infancy that have stood by me in 
keeping me true to my ideas of duty and life. 
Rather than lose these I would have missed 
all the sermons I have ever heard.” No 
teacher knows what he or she is doing when 
living thoughts like these in “bits of poetry,” 
as Eliot calls them, are put deep into the 
mind and heart of the child. This is using 
the memory for its best and highest end, heart 
culture. The immortals here speak to the 
child by day and by night, tenderly, lovingly, 
with a wisdom born of God. 

Goethe, the famous German author, scholar, 
and thinker, claimed that “it is the daily duty 
of every civilized person to look upon a good 
picture, hear a little good music, and commit 
to memory a few words from some reason- 
able mind.” The late Frances E. Willard, in 
a recent and beautiful tribute to Prof: W. P. 
Jones, her first teacher in the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Evanston, Illinois, testifies to the value 


_ of this work in her own life. She says: “He 


asked all of us girls to form the habit of 
committing at least one verse a day from the 
best poets. To assist us in this he made it 
a rule of his rhetoric class, often cutting choice 
scraps from the newspapers of the day, say- 
ing: ‘Learn that; it will be a jewel laid up in 
the casket of your mind’” Miss Willard 
adds: “It became so much a habit with me 
that I have pinned to my dressing-glass at this 
moment a little collection containing seven of 
the best sonnets ever written, some of which 
I am committing to memory for the first time, 
others I am recalling and making familiar, 
having learned them long ago.” The things 
that profit ourselves are the ones we should 
pass on to others, that they also may have 
benefit in like manner. Why not take Goethe’s 
advice and adopt Miss Willard’s habit? Why 
not adopt it along with our pupils, instead of 
merely giving them’ good advice in this direc- 
tion, advice that will be taken by very few 
of them? Example is so much better than 
precept. 

Let us, then, insure to pupils such treasure 
that they may be rich in things immortal. 
We are appointed to be their teachers, and 
we may be held to stern account for our 
stewardship. Let us not forget that “as a 
man thinketh so is he;” that “the child is 
father to the man;” that we have opportunity 
in part to educate the child, and that we are, 
therefore, in part responsible for the educa- 
tion which he receives, and for its results in 
determining the character of the man. 

It is the business of the teacher to exorcise, 
so far as he can, the blind and dumb devil of 
ignorance and prejudice. It requires time and 
effort; the remedial influence of good thought, 
old and new, permeating the mass like leaven; 
and the helpful atmosphere of an invigorating 





and wholesome life. A school may, indeed, 
with some propriety be regarded as an eye and 
ear infirmary, the business of the teacher to 
open blind eyes and to unstop deaf ears. The 
good teacher is a skillful oculist and aurist on 
the intellectual and spiritual side. “Do you 
see?” “Yes—No.” “You must see; now 
look.” “It is men as trees, walking ”—but in 
time it is men as men. It may ‘be confused 
sounds at first and for long—at length pulsing 
harmony, music of the celestial world. He 
or she who does this work best must know 
the best in literature, the best in life. 

We should read more of this best literature 
in the schools, and especially should we store 
in the memory much of the best in prose and 
poetry which is our rich legacy of thought 
from the great and good of past ages. We, 
like the children, often listen with eagerness 
and are impressed with the truth and beauty 
and power of what the blessed dead have 
written; but, again like the children, we turn 
aside and straightway forget. We should in- 
stead remember, and, so far as we can, make 
it our business and their business to remem- 
ber. The Hebrew child, the Greek child, the 
Roman child, was required to commit to mem- 
ory the most important and best things known 
in their day. These nations knew the im- 
portance and value of good memory work in 
giving strength to purpose, bias to dispgsition, 
and force to character; and to no other na- 
tions of the ancient world do we of these 
better days owe so much. They made it im- 
perative that certain things of universal inter- 
est and importance should be securely lodged 
in the memory of very many children, and so 
of many good men and women. “Thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children,” was 
the good old Hebrew law, “and thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Is it not wise for the Superintendent to ex- 
periment largely in this promising direction? 
He has in charge, in sacred trust, the best 
interest of the children. He does not usually 
select their teachers, but he is employed to so 
direct their work that the best results for life 
now and life to come may be had by these 
young immortals. This is at once his duty 
and his high privilege. Among his teachers 
there are many kinds of people. Some seem, 
and are, generations ahead of others in ca- 
pacity, attainment, purpose, quality, and all- 
around fitness for their work. They are in 
love with good thoughts and good things, with 
affinity for them as quicksilver for gold. They 
are often persons of marked individuality, 
“burning and shining lights,” it may be, at 
which other torches are lighted for other 
souls to bear on into the darkness. They 
were born well, to high gifts of heart and 
brain. They grow; and growth is assured to 
those who live with them in the school-room 
and elsewhere. They may not have the best 
certificates, but they are the best people for 
young souls to live with in the school-room, 
and therefore they are the best teachers. 

- Teachers of this class—and under wise su- 
pervision they need not be uncommon—who 
are glad to grow themselves and to see others 
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growing, would be a perpetual blessing to their 
pupils in the half-hour or more per day given 
to such methodical memory work in litera- 
ture as their own fine instinct would suggest 
or the judgment of any good Superintendent 
would approve. As they climb the hill with 
their pupils the landscape grows wider, and 
for reward they ask no better thing than the 
privilege which is named in the closing line 
of Tennyson’s Wages,—that of “going on 
and not to die.” The end of the year finds 
them much farther than its beginning, and 
others living with them catch and bear away 
something of their spirit, their love, their 
aspiration. This is the best work that can be 
done in any school, for it realizes the pur- 
pose and end of all true education. Education 
is “ feeding” of every sort. This high word 
does not come from the compound word educo 
(e and duco), educere, eduxt, eductum, of the 
third conjugation, meaning “to draw out,” 
from which we have “eduction,” a word of 
narrow significance, but from the primitive 
Latin word educo, educare, educavi, educatum 
of ‘the first conjugation, which means simply 
“to feed,” though the scholars who coined 
the word “ education” made it to include feed- 
ing of body, mind and soul, of the mortal 
man and the immortal spirit. We have heard 
old Dr. Burrowes laugh heartily at this blun- 
der of shallow scholarship—mistaking “ educ- 
tion” for “ education.” 

Fifty very good things may readily be 
learned in a school year, enough to color the 
thought, and so influence action, for a life- 
time; and this work is cumulative, for each 
soul so influenced becomes himself a whole- 
some influence upon others. Many a bright 
and good teacher, in love with learning, will, 
out of the rich stores in his own mind, put 
a hundred choice things into the minds of his 
pupils, teaching them to think meaning into 
the lines, to see beauty and strength of which 
they were before all unconscious. Is this edu- 
cation? The teacher who knows hundreds of 
these things—and by frequent repetition 
through the years they may be made as fa- 
miliar as the most common things—and loves 
them, is rich in wealth that all may have, that 
any one of good taste would be glad to have, 
but that almost nobody does have—in large part 
because the schools themselves fall so far short 
of their duty and their privilege in this re- 
gard. We are all of us too busy, we say, but 
really too lazy or without courage to do what 
we might and should in this direction—and, 
for the boys and girls, we let their young 
lives go by, and are year by year landing them 
where most of ourselves were landed by those 
no more faithful to us than we to those who 
shall follow us. It is natural that we should 
do this, but it is good neither for ourselves 
nor for our pupils. 

The memory may be immortal. Then fill it 
with good—fill it with good. But you cannot 
fill it. It is like heaven, “the more angels the 
more room.” Do we live on when time is 
ended? If we do, then fill it with the best of 
treasure. We must have fair knowledge of 
arithmetic and spelling, and geography and 
physiology, and reading and penmanship, but 
the main high-road through the school course 
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should be in formal reading and good memory 
—_ with all other branches subordinate to 
ese. 

This is a world in which suffering and sor- 
row and death are everywhere, and we need 
to dream glorious dreams, to cherish the ideals 
of the evangelist, the poet, the seer, for these 
gladden hope and sweeten life, and lift us on 
to better things. And we should begin early, 
hold to the work patiently, and stop only at 
the end. We don’t want to know so much 
of some things that occupy the school day; 
and we don’t want to know it so baldly literal. 
Better the glamour of the old-time fable. It 
is better sometimes to get into one’s heart the 
spirit of the poet Wordsworth: 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Spending and getting, we lay waste our 
powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We've given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers, 
For this, for everything, we’re out of tune; 
It moves us not—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
— glimpses that would make me less for- 
orn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Oh, that we had little books and big teach- 
ers! few pages and much matter! thought 
from eye to eye and pulse from heart to 
heart! Do you know: strong things and, can 
you put them hot from your heart to theirs, 
as your pupils are before or around you? 
Did you ever burn a watch-spring in oxygen, 
see the brilliant sparks fly, and find presently 
that some of this molten steel as it scattered 
in a shower of sparks was embedded deep in 
the cold glass of the vessel itself? It was 
white hot as it flew, burned into what it fell 
upon, and was embedded there to stay. Some 
one says we read the little books so much that 
we lose taste and power for the great books. 
So here. As teachers we are so much with 
little parsing and spelling and arithmetic and 
reading, that we become dwarfed and do not 
grow to the grand proportions of worthy man- 
hood. And our pupils grow more or less like 
unto ourselves. 

A lady, Henrietta S. Nahmer, who knew 
him very well as an old man, in an article 
upon “Our Poet of Nature as I Remember 
Him,” says: “Not far from the birth-place 
of Bryant, which is marked by a plain mono- 
lith in granite, and on the same ridge where 
the Bryant homestead commands a view of 
the Hampshire hills for miles, there stood in 
the fifties a little red school-house so com- 
pletely hidden in the forest that the stranger 
could not know of its existence until close 
upon it. Here was the typical New England 
school of that date, and while as yet no mod- 
ern methods had crept in to disturb the some- 
what dull serenity of teacher and pupil, there 
was once a day at least a détour into by-ways 
where one might associate with the great ones 
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of literature, and in the daily reading of se- 
lections from the English classics was begun 
that education which Matthew Arnold defines 
as the highest culture, ‘the knowledge of the 
best that has been said and thought in all 
ages.’ Instead of the commonplaces by which 
so many children of to-day are nourished, 
the youth of that time were spelling out lofty 
themes from Cowper, the smooth verse of 
Addison, and the repose and dignity of ‘ Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ What mat- 
ters if the philosophy and insight of the glori- 
ous verse of Thanatopsis was beyond the 
reach of our comprehension, the rolling meas- 
ure of its cadences was music to our ears, 
even then stirring to the harmonies of the 
universe.” 

I read this for its pleasant picture of an 
old-time Massachusetts school back in the 
woods, for the good they got out of it, and 
the satisfaction felt by this intelligent woman 
as she recalls school days profitably spent 
here, where good manners and good morals 
were matters of first importance, and where 
acquaintance was made and life-long associa- 
tion assured with some very good people in 
books. 

In memory training these may be given as 
four good rules: Observe carefully, under- 
stand thoroughly, arrange methodically, and 
reproduce frequently. And keep at it! Ordi- 
Mary, everyday people like ourselves will for- 
get and forget until, it may be, one almost 
loses heart. But we should remember that 
this is the experience of every traveler who 
has visited the world’s great cities, cathedrals, 
palaces, public buildings, art galleries, libraries, 
scenes of world-famed historic interest, or of 
greatest natural beauty and sublimity. He 
does not recall with photographic accuracy 
what he has seen, any more than we the 
printed page. But is it nothing to him that 
he has seen all these things? So to us, is it 
‘nothing that we have known these things? 
We should remember that we have gained 
much by the upward climb, though it may 
seem but little, and that if we would gain 
more we must continue to climb, for the way 
to the heights is ever a climbing way. The 
teacher must learn these things, and know 
many of them without reference to the book, 
the same as the pupils, and be always a leader, 
earnest, eager, and ready. It is the teacher— 
always the teacher. To vary the monotony 
of the school-room with song is of untold 
good, but so many teachers do not and think 
they cannot sing. All may relieve such monot- 
ony by the repetition of delightful things in 
literature, songs that sing forever in the heart. 

No one can do good in a day that is past. 
We are rich to-day because of good received 
or done yesterday, and all this goes on into to- 
morrow; or we are poor to-day, with a pov- 
erty of soul that cannot be reckoned, because 
of the barrenness of our yesterdays. Let us 
not try to do everything, or learn everything, 
or teach everything, but keep to the best. It 
is the few things, not the many, that have most 
influence in moulding strong character. We 
ponder the few great things until they are of 
our mental and spiritual fibre. Who that has 
had such experiences at home or in school 
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ever regretted it? No mother ever taught a 
child of sensibility things like these but has 
been more gratefully remembered because of 
it. No child, with a human heart in his 
breast; so taught but looks back and congratu- 
lates himself or herself upon this blessed ex- 
perience of childhood. In these facts, which 
no one will gainsay or deny, there is sugges- 
tion of prime importance for any teacher 
worthy of the name. 

I do not say how this work can best be 
done. I do not know. We can do it, too, and 
the doing of it is the great thing, not the 
manner of doing it. Key words will aid ys, 
leading thoughts, rhythmic form, etc. I have 
already spoken—on another occasion—of what 
I have sometimes used as a very helpful means 
of teaching a poem to a school or to many 
people in an average audience. We take the 
forenoon of Tuesday in each week for this 
exercise, the pupils have the week for prepara- 
tion, and write from memory what has been 
assigned to be learned. The amount of work 
done will, of course, vary with the school. 
It may be that I have tried to do too much. 
Less matter and more frequent repetition 
would perhaps be better. Of course, there 
should be talk about the thought and language 
of the selection, something of its author, 
something of etymology, grammar, punctua- 
tion, scanning, etc. Thus the ear is accus- 
tomed to good forms of expression, the eye is 
taught to see, the mind to think, the memory 
to recall. With a live teacher this becomes 
life to pupils. If the children can be sent 
home thinking about some of these things— 
vying with one another in generous spirit to 
recall necessary words or lines that are lost 
or uncertain—what better result can be hoped 
for? Do not bea slave to any program—be a 
Teacher. 


Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler lives, and nobler cares, 
The Poets—who on earth have made us heirs, 
Of truths and.pure delight by heavenly lays. 


Their names are on our lips, in our ears, 
before our eyes, and in our thought—if we 
read wisely and are on speaking acquaintance 
with good literature—to an extent far greater 
than we know, and with each succeeding gen- 
eration this will be true of them more and 
more. 


Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise, 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall, 
The fortress crumbles and decays, 
One breath of song outlasts them all. 


So Dr. Holmes wrote years ago in his little 
poem to the author of “My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” on the celebration of his eightieth 
birthday. Is it not true? Will it not always 
be true? Daniel Webster, Theodore Parker, 
Lyman Beecher, Charles Summer, Wendell 
Philips were all famous men in their genera- 
tion and did noble work for humanity, but 
how many. of us to-day quote their words or 
think their thought in the same stirring form 
in which they gave it expression? While 
Longfellow and Bryant, Holmes, Whittier and 
Lowell, their contemporaries, and like them, 


also gone over to the silent majority, are 
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among the oracles of the ages, with us every 
day to inform the mind, to quicken the fancy, 
to awaken thought, to refine the taste, to 
strengthen our purpose, to gladden our hearts, 
to enrich our souls. 

What other men, aside from the prophets 
and teachers of the old Bible, have, like the 
poets, so impressed their thought upon their 
own times and left so much that will be cher- 
ished and taught and enjoyed and passed on 
to still other generations? They hear the 
music of nature and sing it to other ears that 
listen for the song and learn it and love it and 
teach it, and will teach it, as the generations 
go by. They have seen light and glory, beauty 
and wonder, majesty and power on every 
hand. The commonplace is struck through 
with the beauty, the splendor, of the vision. 
With Moses they have looked upon the burn- 
ing bush that was not consumed and in the 
solemn stillness heard the voice of the omni- 
present God. Hearing and seeing they have 
the gift to tell that others may hear and see. 
We read and we feel that we too have known 
these things, dimly it may be, and we take to 
our hearts their lines of fuller tone and clearer 
vision as the expression of our own thought 
and feeling, and so these spread and are em- 
balmed in the heart of our nobler humanity. 
That so few men should mean so much to 
countless millions! The poets! “Blessings, 
indeed, be with them and eternal praise.” 

The teacher who lives in the society of 
these men and women and leads young souls 
into reverent companionship here, is more 
than Lord of the Isles, and may be far richer 
than if he owned the railroad stock of the 
Vanderbilts or signed the rent-rolls of the 
Astors, with all the possibilities for good to 
his kind which this vast worldly wealth must 
afford. 

If for enduring fame and influence it is 
better to give to the world such poems as 
Thanatopsis, Excelsior, and Lead, Kindly 
Light, than to write a popular book, or to 
speak the speech that compels the applause of 
the world, to conduct some great business 
enterprise, or to accumulate the wealth of the 
millionaire, then it is well for us to know these 
things and to teach our children to know and 
to enjoy them. In saying this I abate no jot 
of grateful appreciation of the world of prose 
in life and letters, which is the substantial 
daily bread of our intellectual being; but now 
it is diamonds, cut and polished, of which I 
speak, and we should cultivate the habit of 
looking for these gems of literature and mak- 
ing them our own. It is not a common habit, 
nor one easy to be acquired; but it can be 
acquired, and to have it is worth more than 
worldly honor or success. What has been 
the habit of poets themselves? They have 
known “by heart” many of their own best 
things, and many of those written by others. 
How they committed them to memory, whether 
the time was long or short, the task easy or 
hard, we do not know. They doubtless gave 
close attention and memorized much as the 
rest of us are in the habit of doing, using no 
artificial system of mnemonics but just doing 
the thing to be done. We simply know—they 
knew them. 








[Decemser, 


The field is wide, and my time short, but 
as this paper is more for the reader than 
for the hearer, I have thought that it might 
not be uninteresting to refer briefly, so far 
as I have been able to learn the facts, to cer- 
tain of our American poets, and to others 
noted for the habit of which I speak, and 
which I think should be encouraged by regular 
and methodical effort in every school worthy 
of the name throughout the land. Nothing 
besides can fill its place upon the regular pro- 
gram, if the work be well done, and from 
what: besides can so much lasting good be 
assured?—J. P. McCaskey. 





A lady tells a pretty and very character- 
istic story of her first and only interview 
with that spiritual man, William Blake, 
which illustrates, in another way, how he 
came by his happiness. (“ Unworldliness, 
with its resultant calm, elevated joy.”) 
The lady was thought extremely beautiful 
when a child, and was taken to an evening 
party, and there presented to Blake. He 
looked at her very kindly for a long while 
without speaking, and then, stroking her 
head and long ringlets, said: “ May God 


! make this world to you, my child, as beau- 


tiful as it has been to me.” She thought it 
strange, at the time—vain little darling of 
Fortune!—that such a poor old man, 
dressed in shabby clothes, could imagine 
that the world had ever been so beautiful 
to him as it must be to her, nursed in all 
the elegancies and luxuries of wealth. But, 
in after years, she understood plainly 
enough what he meant, and treasured the 
few words he had spoken to her. Well 
might he sweetly and touchingly say of 
himself: 

The angel who presided at my birth, : 
Said: “Little creature formed of joy and mirth, 
Go, love without the help of anything on 

earth.” Great Thoughts. 


Philadelphia was founded 236 years ago. 
William Penn, the founder of the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, laid out 
its beginnings, and named it Philadelphia, 
the City of Brotherly Love. To-day it has 
a population of nearly 2,000,000, with an 
area within the city limits exceeding the 
combined areas of Boston, Cleveland and 
Baltimore. It is truly a city of homes, hav- 
ing more single residences than any other 
city in America, eighty-five per cent. of 
which are owned by their occupants. In 
the number of banks, immense mercantile 
and manufacturing establishments, and in 
the earnings and savings of its people it 
stands first among the cities of the United 
States. It is the world’s greatest workshop. 
With one-sixtieth of the population it pro- 
duces one-twentieth of all the goods manu- 
factured in the United States. 
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Mae four-days meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
which adjourned on New Year Day in 
Philadelphia has thus far an enrollment of 
about twenty-eight thousand, far beyond 
that of any previous year. The proceed- 
ings of the general sessions, in the audi- 
torium of the Boys Central High School, 
will be found in the January number of 
The Journal, which is now under way. 
We are doing as well as we can, but print- 
ing offices work under pressure these days. 


The next meeting of the Directors’ State 
Association will be held in Harrisburg on 
Thursday and Friday, February 5th and 
6th. A good program is arranged. Mr. 
Frank C. Barnhart, of Mount Pleasant, is 
President of the Directors’ Association. 
The Association of Secretaries meets Feb- 
ruary 4th in the Technical High School. 





THE annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence will be held in Cleve- 
land February 23d to 28th. The members 
of the National Association who are not 
familiar with the hotel accommodations of 
that city may write Assist. Supt. A. C. 
Eldredge asking him to make reservations. 
He is well informed and will do the best 
that can be done. President Graff of the 
Department announces that the program 
for the Cleveland meeting will place spe- 
cial emphasis on Americanization, and that 
it will provide for a full discussion of cur- 
rent problems in school administration. 
The speakers for the program are mainly 
superintendents and men engaged in prac- 
tical school work. The papers are to be 
concrete and definite and to suggest prac- 
tical solutions of various educational prob- 
lems. Discussions are to be specific rather 
than general and the entire program as 
practical and helpful as possible. All 
prominent educators who have been invited 
to speak have accepted. 





It is almost inconceivable that the ordi- 
nary parent grasps the reality of treasure 
which children bring into the household. 
That this family wealth is not convertible 
into coin does not lower but raises its value. 
It is pathetic to think that these rich-poor 
folk became ghastly at heart and must 
needs envy the poor-rich cottager to whom 
a child’s fingers unlock the gates of morn. 
For them a tiny “tot” making “mud pies” 
at the edge of the Alpine moraine might 





have put “the universe in a grain of sand 
and eternity in an hour.” But most of us 
are blind to the wealth we hold, and awake 
only to the illusory charm of the richess we 
do not hold. Nevertheless there is good 
sense and sound profit in getting most and 
best out of the simple joys within our 
reach. 





“Tt is impossible to satisfy some sight- 
seers,” said a man in New York who has 
country relatives. “A cousin visited me 
last week. One of the sights I showed him 
was the crowds. The thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people struggling 
for a foothold at bridges and subway sta- 
tions struck him momentarily dumb. 
When his voice came back the first ques- 
tion he asked was, ‘Where on earth do 
you get enough stuff to feed all those 
people?’ “I answered that by taking him 
on. a trip through the produce district. I 
steered him for miles through head high 
ramparts of meat, poultry, vegetables and 
fruit. At the end of the trip his first aston- 
ishment had been absorbed in a deeper 
wonder. ‘“‘ Where on earth,’ said he, ‘do 
you find the people to eat all that stuff?’” 


Primary colors are the colors into which 
white light is separated by the dispersion 
of a prism. Those named by Newton are 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and 
violet. Artists reduce these to three— 
red, yellow and blue. Scientists generally 
consider red, green and blue to represent 
the primary color sensations, and in one 
theory there are supposed to be three sets 
of nerves in the retina which can respond 
to these three colors. The idea of three 
primary colors is that from the combina- 
tion of these three all hues may be pro- 
duced which are to be found in white light. 


“ Ambitious as the late Jack London was 
to write a powerful novel,” says Ford, “not 
a story but a thrilling love novel, when I 
said to him, ‘ You have never written any- 
thing off-color,’ he flashed back, ‘No, and 
I never will. I have never yet written a 
line for print that I would be ashamed for 
my two little girls who are growing up to 
read, and I never will.’” 


THE times are badly out of joint. 
Nearly everything seems on a strike. If 
we are late, better that than not at all. We 
will do as well as we can. 
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Classes for conservation of vision having 
been formed in a number of cities in sev- 
eral states and having continued long 
enough to have passed the experimental 


stage, the question of establishing such. 


classes in the public schools throughout the 
United States has become of such vital 
interest and inquiries concerning methods 
of procedure, equipment, selection and 
training of teachers, standards for entrance, 
etc., have become so numerous, there is an 
evident necessity for a handbook on the 
subject. This manual should be in the 
hands of state and city superintendents of 
schools and principals and teachers inter- 
ested in sight saving classes. It will be 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 
fifty cents. Address Prevention of Blind- 
ness, No. 120 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


The editor of The Christian Recorder, 
in a series of clear-cut articles, is report- 
ing his observation of the work of the 
welfare organizations overseas. He pre- 
sents the following figures which are inter- 
esting as a concrete summary. “The ‘Y. 
M. C. A. was entrusted with $100,000,000 
on which it maintained 1600 huts and 
6,000 secretaries. The Knights of Colum- 
bus had $30,000,000 with which they cared 
for 150 huts and 700 secretaries. The Sal- 
cation Army received $3,500,000 to main- 
tain 45 huts and 186.secretaries. Compar- 
ing the receipts with the work done, it ap- 
pears that the Y. M. C. A. received $62,- 
500 for each hut in operation and $16,666 
for each secretary in service. (There were 
nearer 7,000 “ Y” secretaries than 6,000.) 
The Knights of Columbus received $200,- 
ooo for each hut in operation and $42,858 
for each secretary. The Salvation Army 
received $77,000 for each hut and $18,817 
for each worker. 


One of the resolutions that should be 
made for the New Year is that you will 
practice economy and thrift, with a view 
to investing your savings in securities that 
will in time give you a permanently at- 
tractive income return. Start 1920 off 
right by taking advantage of this plan, and 
feel the pleasure to be derived from stock 
ownership in some of America’s leading 
industrial and railroad dividend-paying 
companies. Many stocks of these com- 
panies are to-day selling at low prices in 
comparison with their intrinsic worth, and 
now is the time to buy them for large fu- 
ture profits. Government securities are a 


good permanent investment. 
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DEATH OF SUPT. McGINNES. 





Ar serving for the last thirty-three 

years as superintendent of Steelton 
public schools, Prof. Lemuel E. McGinnes, 
66 years old, died at the Harrisburg Hos- 
pital December 12th. Professor McGinnes 
was admitted to the hospital on the after- 
noon of December 4th, and the following 
afternoon he was operated upon. His death 
comes as a great shock to thousands of 
friends. 

Lemuel E. McGinnes was born May 15, 
1853, in Bucks Valley, Greenwood Town- 
ship, Perry County, Pa. In his early years 
he went to school in the winter and in early 
spring he was drafted back to the fields. 
He received his early education in the 
country schools in Bucks Valley and later 
attended the Juniata Valley Normal School 
at Millerstown. After completing his 
course there he went to the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he studied in the de- 
partment of philosophy. He received the 
degree of master of arts in Lebanon Valley 
College. 

He taught for three years in the rural 
schools of Bucks Valley and then served 
two years as student teacher in the Juniata 
Normal School. For three years he was 
principal of the schools of Lower Duncan- 
non and later served three years as prin- 
cipal of the schools of Duncannon borough. 
In 1881 he accepted the position of super- 
vising principal of the schools of Steelton 
and seven years later was made superin- 
tendent, which place he held at the time 
of his death. 

Professor McGinnes served on the ex- 
amining boards of every normal school in 
the State. He was vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
in 1894. In 1897 he was made president 
of the City and Borough Department of 
Superintendents. He was one of the most 
popular and efficient institute instructors in 
the State and had been -an instructor of 
institutes in more than half the counties 
and cities of the State. He was also an 
instructor in Delaware and Indiana. He 
was one of the trustees of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, since 1914, and 
was a valuable member of the Board, 
and later became a member of the State 
Board of Education. He was a member of 
the Historical Committee of the Harris- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. By his work 
for the betterment of the borough of Steel- 
ton he proved that his heart was in his 
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duties there. He declined the following 
positions, all of which meant promotions to 
him: Superintendency of the schools of 
New Brunswick, N. J., principal of the Mil- 
lerstown Normal School in 1912, and 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania in 1918. He was 
prominent in the Presbyterian Church, not 
only of Steelton, but of the State and the 
country at large. 

Prof. Charles S. Davis, for many years 
principal of the high school of Steelton 
and a late president of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, is elected to 
succeed Dr. McGinnes. They were close 
personal friends, and the tribute of Prof. 
Davis to Dr. McGinnes before the State 
Association was worthy of the men and 
of the occasion. 





GREETINGS FOR NEW YEAR. 





HE President of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Josephine Corliss 
Preston, the State Superintendent of the 
state of Washington, whose post office ad- 
dress is Olympia, Washington, sends this 
message of greeting for the New Year to 
the teachers of the country: 

“The day has come when every teacher 
in this nation must stand up and be counted. 
Are you 100 per cent. American? Are you 
inculcating the highest principles and the 
loftiest ideals of American citizenship in 
your pupils? Do you realize the full re- 
sponsibility that rests on your shoulders for 
training future American citizens. Are 
you able to give this message of American- 
ism in such terms that the children under- 
stand and carry the words home to parents 
who perhaps are not so thoroughly imbued 
with the American ideas? 

“Tf so, then you are the kind of teacher 
that we need in our schools today. You 
are the type of person that should be crowd- 
ing the normal schools and teacher training 
centers. You are the person that should be 
guiding the destiny of young America. If 
you are slighting this responsibility, there 
is no room for you in the schools of our 
nation, for you are a liability rather than 
an asset. 

“Never has there been a more urgent 
call for high-minded, great-hearted, thor- 
oughly trained, 100 per cent. American 
educators to drive home the vital lessons 
that these times hold. Never has the fu- 
ture of the nation been so entirely commit- 
ted into the hands of the teaching pro- 
fession. The lesson of patriotism, loyalty 
to the flag and government are the lessons 





taught to the young. These are the lessons 
which should be carried home to the fathers 
and mothers. Are you teaching such les- 
sons today? 

“The new year 1920 must signalize the 
new service of education. This new serv- 
ice of education must include training for 
every individual life activity, and every 
community life expression. To this new 
service of education I call you, teachers of 
America. For this service I ask you to 
make ready. As true American citizens 
accept this responsibility and our faith in 
the certainty of your achievement.” 





THE BOY SCOUTS. 





ITH an invitation to every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States to adopt for one week at least their 
habit of doing a good turn daily, 470,000 
members of the Boy Scouts of America are 
developing plans to make the celebration 
of the Tenth Anniversary of the Scout 
movement, the week of February 8th to 
14th, one of their most noted programs of 
democratic good-feeling and genuine 
Americanization that we have witnessed. 
Through some channel everyone in the 
land will be asked to assist this campaign 
of national unselfishness by pledging them- 
selves to do for the period that marks the 
Boy Scout birthday at least one good turn, 
an act of disinterested kindness, to some 
one each day. In every one of 16,000 com- 
munities where troops of Scouts are organ- 
ized, programs of definite service and cele- 
bration are planned, and it is the hope of 
Scout officials that the response to the invi- 
tation to every citizen and every child to 
do a good turn will be so universal as to 
make every community in the nation feel 
the definite benefit that will inevitably re- 
sult from this nation-wide campaign of 
mutual helpfulness. Efforts are being 
made to have every church service for 
Sunday, February 8th, devoted to the doc- 
trine of the Good Turn, and, in co-operation 
with church officials, Good Turn services 
are being planned for churches of all de- 
nominations everywhere. 

On Sunday evening, February 8th, at 
8.15, Scouts of every city and every village 
throughout the United States will unite in 
a renewal of their Scout Oath, and wher- 
ever he may be at that hour and time, 
every one of the 470,000 members of the 
Boy Scouts of America will stand at Scout 
salute, and take anew his obligation to do 


‘his best to do his duty to God and his 


country and to obey the Scout law; to help 
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other people at all times, and to keep him- 
self physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight. 

“The Boy Scouts of America close the 
first decade of their successful boy-building 
service on February 8th, 1920,” said James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive of the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Council. ‘“ Out of the ex- 
periences of years that are past it projects 
into the future a program of extensive de- 
velopment to reach more boys and of in- 
tensive development to better serve every 
individual registered Scout. The National 
Council, to whom is given the nation-wide 
administration of this work, is asking for 
the renewal of the co-operation of every 
1919 helper for the bigger piece of work 
before it in 1920, and the enlistment of 
another 100,000 volunteer leaders to make 
possible the extension of Scouting’s bene- 
fits into new fields so that a tremendously 
larger proportion of the boyhood of Amer- 
ica may be served.” 





THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 





HE idea of laying special emphasis, 
says Educational Foundations, upon 
the duties and obligations of citizenship in 
the form of a national creed originated 
with Henry S. Chapin. In 1916-1917 a 
contest, open to all Americans, was inaugu- 
rated in the press throughout the country 
to secure “the best summary of the poli- 
tical faith of America. The contest was 
informally approved by the President of the 
United States. The artists and authors of 
the Vigilantes, especially, and representa- 
tives of other patriotic societies supported 
it; the city of Baltimore, as the birthplace 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, offered a 
prize of $1,000, which was accepted, and 
the following committees were appointed: 
A committee on manuscripts, consisting of 
Porter Emerson Browne and representa- 
tives from leading American magazines, 
with headquarters in New York City; a 
committee on award, consisting of Matthew 
Page Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin 
Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, 
Booth Tarkington, and Charles Hanson 
Towne; and an advisory committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Governors of 
States, United States Senators, and other 
National and State officials. 

At the close of a two-year all-American 
contest, the American’s Creed was formally 
approved by Congress and published in 
the Congressional Record of April 3, 1918. 
The $1,000 prize offered by Baltimore was 
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awarded and the author at once invested 
the whole of it in a Liberty Bond. Since 
then, many distinguished Americans in 
public and private life have done much to 
distribute the Creed, and patriotic societies 
have done likewise. In the course of the 
rest of the school year, probably some two 
or three million children learned the Creed; 
and an example for adults was immediately 
set by the Pittsburgh Board of Trade. 
Moreover, the fact that this summary of 
American political faith is expressed in 
but one hundred words makes it easily in 
the ability of every one to bear it in mind. 

The winner of the contest and the author 
of the Creed selected proved to be William 
Tyler Page of Friendship Heights, Mary- 
land, a descendant of President Tyler and 
also of Carter Braxton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Many interesting stories are told of the 
influence the Creed has already had in 
arousing public spirit and of its appeal to 
the best American sentiment. Congress- 
men returning from the front have stated 
that the Creed is to be seen posted in the 
trenches and on trees at the front in 
France. It has been translated “over 
there” into the French and read with in- 
terest by thousands of French poilus. In 
this country, the Department of the In- 
terior saw to it that it was translated into 
many foreign languages through the For- 
eign Language Press. 

It is already the expressed purpose of 
many patriotic Americans to do what they 
can to have this American’s Creed taught 
throughout the United States to the end 
that twenty million school children may be 
able to recite it. If these children learn 
the Creed, the majority of them will take 
its sentiments to heart at an impressionable 
age, and a great step forward will have 
been taken in the maintenance of the best 
ideals of American citizenship in a way 
that will have infinitely greater influence 
for good than almost anything now in- 
scribed in bronze or marble. The follow- 
ing is the Creed: 

“T believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sover- 
eign nation of many sovereign states; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable, estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it; to support its con- 
stitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag; and to defend it against all enemies.” 

















